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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 




r FEBQngKT intercourse with men- possessing- great 
h experience in the administration of Indian affairs 
i' induced me to give my earnest attention to the 
‘f; investigation of the anbjeot, and has eventually led 
me to lay the result of my inanities before the 
publio. My principal authorities nave been:—- 
Report of Seleot Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, in 1848? on the Growth of Cotton-in India. 
Report of Expenditure of Publio Works for 10 
.years, printed by order of the -House' Of Cbm- 
monB, in 186 A .. . -' 

Report of Seleot Committee of tbe House of Gam¬ 
mons on Indian Territories in .Jnne<.1852; 

Report of the Bombay Cotton Committee, in 1847- 
Letters on the ; Cotton and Gonmeree- of Western* 
Lidia, reprinted from-the " Times-.'* - - 
Files of the “Friend of India," for 1851-52. 

Files of the “ Bombay Times. ” 

Reports, Books, and Pamphlets on Scindej. 

Mill and Wilson’s History of India. 

Briggs' Land-Tax in India- 
Kaye’s Affghanistan. 

*•' Campbell’s Modern India. 

Chapman’s Cotton and Com mere©-of India. 

L Boyle's Culture of Cotton in -India. 

e 8hora’8 Indian Notes.. 

Grant’s Bombay Co&on and Indian Railways. 
Lecture on- Cotton delivered at the Society of 
Arts* before H- Rl H- 

Prince Albert, by the President, of the- Chamber 
of Commerce-at Manchester. 

Letters on the* Renewal of the East Lidia Obm- 

S any’s Charter, by Lieut-General Briggs, pub- 
shed in-the “Indian News."* w 


i- 


Remarks on-the Affairs of India-* by J1 Sullivan* 
Esq* 

Debafes in the Coart of Proprietors in 1848-49. 


-2rtj&C 
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Sundry Pamphlets: and various authorities refer- 
rod;^ in the^it. ^ V 

Bosiiks the above, I have been indebted to Indian 
fiends for an immense deal .of information,, advice, 
a^istanoe, without which I oould not have 
jCjOrn^ed this.worh. _ v . .. 

I ajm & IWft *. portion, of the English 

^OOUtrapt. my. warmth of expression in^the 
.fofW\ n ^-P a « 08 >' witb ‘ the. cooler tone of certain 
.petitioners from a, particular. Presideooy. However, 
*Efe>- .%ttflfttiy^considers the grievances I 
Have pointed out, will see that a body of merchants 
capital of a Presidenoy, were not the 
men whqsuffer.ed most from them, and did not even 
?. om P them at all. Moreover, during nearly 
throe years, that I have heen occupied with the sub¬ 
ject, I have se.en.no. prospect, of support until quite 
lately, but^n the contrary, a very, clear prospect of 
great politioal parties suiting to. oppose any reform 
m our In^mp administration. Under such oiroums- 
tanoes, although.it Slight havdshown morephiloaophy 
to describe the abuses o£ the present.systom aud its 
national danger with indifference, it was- perhaps 
natural for a man wholayCd hia country, to feeland 
speak m&r% w|arm]y.„• v . 

8, St. Alban's Place.- :> -'S - •• ■> - • ’ 


.6’-JV:. i. 


January 31, 1853. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


. In complying with the request of my friends at 
home and in India that I should reprint this pamphlet 
iin its present form, I must express my regret that 
incessant occupation has prevented me from attempt¬ 
ing any material alteration in, or addition to, its 
r contonts ; although it is satisfactory to observe that 
the allegations of the Native Petitions, reooived 
after this pamphlet was publiahed. fully confirm its 
statements As, howovor, in the absence of such 
authorities as these petitions, I had quoted the evi¬ 
dence of a yonng member of the Bengal Service, Mr. 
Campbell, with regard to the judicial and ryotwar 
Systems^ I must explain that the value of this author’s 
work bn " Modern India * appears tome to oonsist 
chiefly in the results of his personal observation and 
experience. For Ins ''opinions fro fluently-remind 
mo of some roraatk* made by Lord Teignmouth,* and 
repeated m substance only the other dny, by a dis¬ 
tinguished meiiibe of the B imbay Native Associa¬ 
tion, to the followin'/ effeot: "the fin'tuitions and 
limited period of ritideiioe of members of the British 
Administration in India oontraot Choir experience; 
while the large portion of time taken up by official 
forms, and the constant pressure of bnainess, leave 
them little loisuro for the study and reflection neoes-. 
nary to obtain a scientific knowledge of Indian sub*, 
ieots;—truo information is proonred with diffioulfcy,i 
booanso too often derived from mere praotioe, instead 
of being deduced from fixed prinoiples; and the 
qxpQrfappe ot others is only to be obtained by 
reference to an immense mass of records, which 
requires much time and labour;—finally, personal 
ox portendedrthe knowledge of obvious faot's, with, 
ignoranoe perhaps of more remote ones, and theedtr-- 
aection between, and inferences from, the. Whole 
serieB of facts, so that experience may be not political. 
wisdotU r nor even a foundation for it.”. :• f* • 

• These remarks should be borne in mind by those 
Who are disposed to defer to Mr. -Campbell’s autho-. 
V ' • MiJl'i BlMorr.Tol. 7t ^ 
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rity j os some of his opinions, though delivered in &. 
tone of great oonfidenoe, appear to me to oontaii* 
littlo political wiedom. For instance, in his “Schema 
for the Government of India," pago 101, he thna 
expresses himself t— 

“It may bo well here, onoo for all, to notioe tho 
question, whether it is possible to give the natives 
any sharo in tho government of India, or to prepare 
them in any way for freedom.' I might have oom- 
menood by stating what 1 have all along assamod 
and held as beyond all question, that the idea of 
giving them any actual power is altogether chimeri¬ 
cal and impossible. Our government must bo the 
purest despotism. " 

I beg the reador to contrast with this rather 
strong opinion of Mr Campbell's tho following opinion 
from a much higher authority 

“The beat policy whioh Great Britain can pur¬ 
sue in order to retain her possessions in India, is to- 
raise the moral and political charaoterof tho natives,, 
to give them a share in every department of tho slate, 
to introduce amongst them the arts, soiencee, and 
literature of Europe, and to secure to them, by a- 
legislative aot, a free constitution/ of government, 
adapted to the situation of the country and the man¬ 
ners of the people. With this view I propose.— 

“ Isb. That a gonoral system of education foun¬ 
ded upon this policy bo established for tho benefit of 
thenativos in ©very part of tho British territories in 
India. 

“2nd- That tho nativos bo deolared eligiblo to- 
all judicial, revenue, and civil offices whatovor. 

“ 3rd. That all laws by whioh tho nativos are to 
be governed bo, before they are adopted- as. law,, 

( mblioly discussed and sanctioned,by local assomb- 
ies or councils, in which the interests of every class 
of natives shall be adequately represented by natives, 
of their own class, "— Evidtnce of tho lato Right 
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Honourable Sir Alexander Johnston before the Indian 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1832. 

It suggests matter for deep reflection, to consider 
that although the above recommendation has been 
adopted with complete suooessin the island of Ceylon, 
the Company's Government refuse to adopt it in the 
neighbouring territories of India. 

8, bt. Alb ah's Plaob, 

M»7 13, 168*. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

UNDER A. BUREAUCRACY. 

THE 

INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

Reasons von Writing.—Effects Produced by offjoiai, 

SEOBEOY AND MISREPRESENTATION. 

Did tho pyblio ever hear of an absentee landlord 
negleoting bi.B ost/ifcpj and consigning it to middle, 
men, whioh ensured raok- renting, poyerty, orime, and 
disaltootion, among his tenantry, 1 and ehdod by 
ruining hiiftsolf ? Does the public know that its txog- 
leot of India has had tho samo distressing offeotfl, 
and is likely to havo the same fatal ond ? 

I am sure few pooplo are aware of the real nature 
of our Indian Administration: and it is high time that 
somebody should lot tho oountry know tho truth about 
it; although I should never havo ventured to attompt 
suoh a task, if my entreaties could have prevailed on 
men of ability and exponenoo to tell tho public as mooli 
as they told me. This is the reason, and tho only one, 
for my writing ; that I oould not oblige other men to 
Bpoak out with that nnoorapromisingplrifntiessof tone 
which this crisis of tho Charter requires ; and though 
the case will lose muoh from my manner of tolling it, 
I hope the publio will reoolloct that a man may be a 
Bthpid witdess, whose evidence is nevertheless mate¬ 
rial to the trial of a cause ; ano I hope that to the 
readers of this pamphlet, tho importance of its facts 
will compensate for its ’defects of stylo. 

,1 have omitted many details, and some entire 
aubjoots; for ipore abstract of the refo^na < ,needod 
in India, from a Bingle Indian journal,Vf^r tho last 
$wo years, wonl<J alon? fill one or two yoluipes; and 
the journals do not oont^ip_ everything; therefor? 
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REASONS FOR WRITING. 


I havo been forced to limit my choice of materials, 
and confine myself to illustrating one single point, 
viz. / the necessity 0$ ioaking the Horae Government 
of Ifidiii trustworthy and responsible. 

It is the 'fashion, with those who oritioise this 
Home Government, to add, in the very same breath 
with whioh they point out its abuses, a set of routine 
compliments to its motives. As l have not complied 
with this fashion,—as I have, on the oontrary, 
expreaaod; without reserve, my nnfavourable opinion 
of the Hom’e Government,—1 must oxpluni to the 

J eador that it is no want of charity which impelled 
it to do this, Charity is a discriminating virtue; 
hot ono which treats tlio good and tho bud alike: the 
tfharity that allowed a robber and znurdoror to escape, 
would bo a denial of charity to tho honest portion of 
society who sufTorod from Ins onraos t and it is not 
bharity that allows a body of public men to wo»r a 
mask which enables them to perpotnate tho inisgovorn- 
fciAtot "of'millions of our fellow oroaturos; it is a puail- 
Wh'IiAtfi^ wani o! ohariby for the masses who are 
sufforihg beoauae wo allow these men to wear a mask. 
Therefore, I have dooo what I oohld to strip off the 
drapery of “good intontionB” that flhVbhds.tho rotten 
'systorn of the Horae Government, and to show how 
^'private suits do putrefy tho public g6od. f> I have 
dohe this from pity for tho natives of India, and from 
alarm, for tho safety of England. 

And why is i$ chat the public have known so little, 
and been deceived so much, about the Home Govern¬ 
ment ? There are two reasons for it, which are, a. 
system of aecrdoy, and a system of myatifioation. The 
first of these,.the sysbem of seoreoy, is alone sufficient 
to account for What Lord William Benlmck charac¬ 
terised as “th6 shameful apathy and indifferenoe of 
Great Britain td the couuernsof India/' It did not 
occur to his Lordship that it was hardly fair to accuse 
the public of “shameful’arpothy aud indifferenoe,when 
thetruth could not reach them. ‘Xet how stands'th** 
taae? I am one of the public-: L was. indifferent While, t 
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knew little of the subject; but now let the reader look 
at my seventh or eighth chapters, and say whether 
they betoken “shameful apathy and indifference?" 
And my case is that of every one of the public .y 
they cannot, without the accident of private informa¬ 
tion, get at the troth; without knowing it, how cam 
thoy be otherwise than indifferent ? and while those: 
who can, will not speak out, is it the indifferenoe of 
the publio which is “shameful," or the system o£ 
eeorecy whioh keeps the truth from them? , 

The state of British opinion on Indian affairs was, 
admirably described by an article in the “Times" of 
Deo.,.4, 18.51, as being one .of listless ‘security," 
confounding the absence of anxiety vrith freedom from, 
danger, and this is. entirely dae to the suppression; 
of information by the authorities Ko* as.the-system, 
of secrecy has been denied it is worth remarking, fcbati 
it has been affirmed by a late member of the Bombay?' 
Government, in the evidence of last session ; by a 
late high faaotionary of the Madras Government, in 
an article of the “Calcutta Review," quoted in 
my chapter on Public Works; by a member of the, 
Bengal Government in a Report quoted in tho same, 
chapter; by other official men, by the native peti¬ 
tioners of Madras and Bombay, and by “the Friend of. 
India;”, which praises the Company’s Government, 
whenever it can, and is often said to be a Govern* 
meat paper, for which reason I will give some extraot*. 
from it on this point. 

« 4Say 2V185-1, the “Friend’ r answered the above- 
n^entioped, denial that information was withheld from, 
the publio; by printing a letter, refusing such infor- , 
mation, even for a period anterior to the year 1820,,^ 
signed by the very same functionary, who assured 
the House of Commons a few days afterwards, that , 
the system of secrecy was quite a mistake;—and 
“Friend" added,- “ the Government of India, is. 
government of secrecy >n a stronger sense than any, 
other Government now in. ex-istawp. The first • 
principle, at the India House. iMP conceal ererytbia^ 
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t-eyerything past, present, or future—from the 
public, that it has the power of withholding.” 

July 17,1851, the “Friend” says, it is the per¬ 
petual aim of the Gourt of Direotors to throw a veil 
of profound secrecy around all their oonnsols and 
measures »*' adding, that any disclosure by any of 
the functionaries of the State is “ severely resented 
and condemned in no measured terms,'' and giving a 
description of the consequences for which my own 
experience has furnished an exaot parallel/ “fcho 
whole publio service in India trembles at the idea of 
being detected in conveying any intelligence to the 
press, however interesting to the public, aud however 
Beneficial to the public service. Wo have scores of 
letters from officora of high official distinction, whq 
have given ns valuable and important facts, but 
always with the strictest injunction that their names 
might in no case be permitted to transpire.” 

'8ept.‘30, 1852, the 1* Friend ” says, that “the groat 

E 'noiple of mystery whiob pervades all the thoughts, 
lineb, andVa'ctoond of public men in India, has its 
originun'Leadenhall Street." It adds, “Everything 
of'whioli a-‘pilblio »• servant may become cognisant 
through hia official position, however trivial or insig¬ 
nificant. is a secret: *i and again :‘i “JEhe .extraordi¬ 
nary anxiety which the Court manifests to keep 
every pnblic transaotipn, and eveVy official document 
as under a seal of’ poofession, aud its determination 
to visit with condign punishment any allusion which 
may be made bo them, indicates no dosire to promote 
the* interests of the community, and is simply an 
exhibition of that morbid fondness for seorpey which 
belongs to all corpdrations.?’ ■ 

- And this is the real 'state of the case; “those 
whose deeds ate evil ghun the light,” the Government 
of India is a government of secrecy'in a strongen 
sense than any other Government now in exist¬ 
ence; the footprint on the sand was not more 
alarming to Robinson Crusoe than a trace of inquiry* 
iffWfchp mysteries of their administration * ia to the 
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Authorities of India; and of courae while a-despotic 
Government maintains this ‘‘system .of aecreoy 
its servants who oan, will not speak out, and us an 
inevitable consequotice, the publio, who oannot got 
at the truth, beoumo “ apathetic and indifferent to 
the oonoerna of India” 

And this is not all: bosides the system of socrecy, 
there is a system of mystification, of eternally deceiv¬ 
ing the publio, bv flattering pictures of the condition 
of file natives ; whioh is of as old a date as that 
irresponsible government whioh I denounoe as the, 
bane of India. The historian Mill cpntinually 
adverts to this praofclce, . fle romarks, that it is, 
always the intorest of the Minister of tho day <l to 
prevent inspection'; to lull BnSpvbfoTi ttsledp’;’to ward 
off inquiry; to inspire a blind oonfldottobV 
incessantly tho managoinOnt of affairs in India; &W 
by tho irrosistiblo foroo of hia influonoe, make other 
men praise it:” and ho adds, that by tho intorost of 
the minister, “complaint is extinguished, and the 
voice of praise raisod in its stead”—and all parties 
in turn get committed to this system by tho ohangos 
of ministry. On one occasion, after noticing a robuke 
administered to the Indian Authorities by tho Hous6' 
of Cotnmona for this systom of deception, the historian 
says they only followed tho beaten common traok of 
misrepresentation whioh tho instruments of Govorn* 
meat, are seldom without a motive to troad; and 
farther flu, “ nothing is more romarkablo than th$ 
propensity of all sorts of persons oonneoted with the 
Indian Government, to infer from anything and 
everything, the flourishing state of the country On 
another occasion, he notioes “ the unintermitfcing 
ooncert of praises, sung from year to year, upon the 
Indian Government, and upon the increasing happi¬ 
ness of the Indian people, while they were all the while 
sinking into deeper poverty and wretchedness.” 
Elsewhere he points out the case with which the 
results of Indian administration oan be misrepresen¬ 
ted in this country, and warns the publio that they 
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are by no means sufficiently on their guard against 
•the doooption. 

Now I have endoavoured to show in my eighth 
Chapter, what were the eHeots of this deooption, in 
the passing of the last three Charters; and in mv 
•ixbn and seventh chapters, to show the way in which 
if Is employed to resist the strongest oonooivable 
claims on our justice j to say nothing of our humanity ; 
nnd to perpetuate the “nigbtmaro oppression lying 
heavy on many million hearts'* in India; this systom 
of mystification appears to mo porfoctly shocking I— 
it seems to call for a judgment on the natiou that 
•employs it It is written : 

“The Lord shall root out all deoeitful lips : and 
tho tongue that apeaketh proud things ; 

*J_Wbich hayo said, With our tongue will we prevail: 
-.v.WO are.they that ought to speak, who is lord over 

*‘Now for the comfortless trouble's sake of the 
*■* needy; and because of the deep sighing of the 
poor; 

* i( I will up, saith tho Lord, apd will help every 
one from him that swelloth against him... ■ • - 
Aye, reader I.there are many signs and warnings 
in Ipdia at this moment, and if tho proaent system is. 
allowed to go on, it will soon expose onr empire to a 
greater peril chan it has ever yet encountered. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE THEORY IN CANNON ROW. • . • . 

On the 2nd of April, in the rear 1852, the Prime 
Minister told the House of Lords, that “ in the Board 
of Control, praotioally upoalcingthe whole administra¬ 
tion of the affairs of India rests." This was the 
truth; and a truth whoso inoaloulably important 
oonsoquenoes are not appreciated by the people of 
tbia oountry. 'However, those who. have an interost 
in keeping, this as. they are, and preventing any 
ohango in; the aotual system of ^Qovwnm out; wprq 
oxooedingly disoonoertad by. IwoyAi12«rby> pUin. 
speaking, and have 'boon labouring, over .aiuoa .t$ 

{ Orsuado tho public not to believe the truths diaoloaod 
y him. For this purooso the old table of a donhlq 
Government anil a balance of power, line bosn 
ippoatod to tho world by ovory ohannel of publicity 
whioh oUioial influonoo could command; and it has 
boon asaortod with tho utmost conlidenoo, that the 
oontrol of the Gnanoos and tho management of 
administrative details is in tho hands of the Court 
of Directors. Lot us see then whether these ib any* 
thing to oorvoborate Lord Derby's statement ? 

The Chairman of the Court of Directors stated in. 
his piece in Parliament, on the 19th of April, 1852, 
# $hat all letters and despatches oome to the Directors, 
and that when they have oome to a resolution on the 
business in hand, they send their despatches to the 
Board of Control, ‘‘who either approve or disapprove 
of itbut that the Direotors have a right fco-,qS41r 
Upon the Board to give their reasons for their altera-, 
tions of it, if the Board think it their duty to insist- 
upon them. We learn from thU, that the. Board oE 
Control oan “disapprove and alter ” the government 
of tho Court of Dirootora i but it 1 appears to me, that 
if the Board has the power to: alter the spirit 
{•tter of the Directors' despatches, .and uses. Jttch & 
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power, the Directors are no more independent of the 
President of the Bcjard at Control;, than the Clerks of 
the Foreign, Colonial, and War Offioes, are indepen¬ 
dent of the Secretaries for those departments ; and 
that the Direotors must perform muoh the same 
functions as the head clerks of. Gov'ernment ofHoos. 
Moreover, the-statement of the Chairman, that all 
letters and despatches come to the Directors, is 
inconsistent with the following evidence from still 
better authority. In the Committee on Offioial 
Salaries, whioh sat last year, the President 
of the Board of Control was asked—“Do you corres- 

t end with the Governor-general of India, and other 
igh functionaries; the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay, directly; without the intervention of the 
Chairman of the India House ?” Answer—“ Of 
course I do, privately” Here then I submit are 
strong grounds for presuming that Lord Derby told 
the simple truth when he informed the House of Lords 
that ‘/in the Board of Control, praotioally speaking 
the whole, administration of the affairs of India 
rests.” _ , » w i*. i - • i 

- But, besides this presumptive evidence, the letter 
of the law dearly gives the Board the power of 
conduoting the whole administration, by investing 
it with “full power and ahthority to superintend;: 
direct, and control all acts, operations and concerns 
of the said Company, which in any wise relate to or* 
concern the Government, or revenues , of the said , 
territories . - »again; by prohibiting the Directors 
‘/from issuing any .orders, instructions; despatches, 
official letters, or communications whatever, relating, 
to India, or to.the Government thereof, until the 
same shall have been sanctioned by the Board...;”, 
and further, by compelling the Directors either to 
prepare instructions and orders, upon any subject 
Whatever, at fourteen days’ notice from the Board, 
or else to transmit the orders of the Board on the 
subject to iDdift; which gives the power of initiative 
to the Board .whenever it likes to use it. .Moroovor, 
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it was distinctly admitted by the oreators of the 
Board, that they had transferred to it the whole 
power of administration. Mr. Pitt saidThere was 
no one step that could have been taken previous 
to the passing of the Aot of 1784, by the Court of 
Directors, that the Board of Control had not now ft 
right to take by virtue of the power and authority 
vested in it by that Act.” Mr. Dundas said :“Without 
the whole powers of Government the Board of Control 
would be a nugatory institution ” Lord Grenville, 
one of its first members said: "The whole authority 
of the Government was actually committed to tho 
Board ; and the oarrying on the Government in the 
name of the Company was ,onJy what the Company 
had done theraselveB, in the case of >-Indian princes 
whose rule thay had superseded.” Finally,a former 
President of the Board of Control said, in 1838,''In 
that Board for the last fifty years has the real effec 4 
tive Government of India resided.” 1 think this is 
sufficient evidence that Lord Derby’s statement in 
the House of Lords was not a misrepresentation, and 
that the real state of the case was correctly defined 
by the historian Mill, who Bays — '/‘The real, sole 
governing power in India is tho Board of Control; 
and it only make use of the Court of Directors as an 
instrument, as a subordinate office for the manage¬ 
ment of df-tails, and the preparation of business for 
the cognizance of the superior power.” 

, o' If this definition be correct, it is evident that thd 
Directors must depend entirely upon the degree td 
which the Board.allows them to manage the business 
of detail, and such a power manifestly corresponds 
to that of the head olerks in Government offices. /Xti 
fact, the only distinction I can perceivo between thd 
functions of Directors and ^ those of Government 
olerks, is in tho privilege of the former . to protest in 
writing against the measures of the .Board; but if it 
be true, as I have heard and- believe, 'that the Direc¬ 
tors’ protests are treated with very - little ceremony/ 
ftUd habitually disregarded by the.Boards and beoaus'w J 
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theao protests oannot exercise the slightest influence on 
the Parlm meat or the publio, from whom the/ are oou- 
Ooalea, I do not see thab suoha distinction makos any 
b i° tSV f Ql ? 6be P° werof the Directors and real 
nwlf f ^ 0l9t 3 i * of6ho Treft8u «7» or Colonial 

f tt ® tho r6ader “07 “ay, supposing that the 
Directors.are no more than clerks of the Board of 
Coatrol, what .3 the harm of it? The harm is this: 
It may htpjun, as it does at this moment, Ithat a 
president and two Sooretariea who are now to the 
altairs of India, and havo none of them ever set foot 
in the coimtry, are invested with tho secret, irrespon¬ 
sive despotism over an empire as largo us tho whole 
of Jfiarope, oompnsed of different nations who are 
frequently high-spirited and warlike raoos, and con- 
taming within it such an abundance of inflammable 
materials as to have induced the writers aud statos- * 
men who .have had most) experience, and are the 
•“tWies °n the subject,, to declare unani. 
hfu!*. c V- W,thouba knowledge of the institutions, 
IndU \u 9 * h S 99 ' ftad P r0 j udi <> 08 of tho natives of 
malr^vf- 1 V '«are always liable to 
ranU miatakes whioh may produce a conflagration, and 

enmlilfr?" 0 - in P ° ril * For in8ta »<^ let it bo 
supposed that an ignorant President of the Board of 

C-ontrol dsoides on some measure which is a olimax of 
lm P oli °y* a Director, saturated with 
it ° n b0 ^ ubJ ® 0 ^^ ffrit0Btt protest against 

ft*exposing by tho light of his experionoe 

exhibff?n r fltl0 - bea r i,,g8 ° f the action, and 

^ bo ? 9 l le l of 0vil8 whioh must ensue from 
PrlS5!S?° n ° f the Board,fl “«asure; of course, if the 
l*fir«Va t W V?- r ? ap0 ? tibl9to Parliament, he would 
»» t0 \ h,I t k tw ! co he acted in dofianoe 

?) IP “ f b a P roteat v as tlus; but as it is, considering the 

protest°inm D ° than a olerk > tosses* the 

rlao wifchm^ a W1 i d J rno3S of records, and pursues his 

»n lffiih h ft „ L m0d,fi *? a 0n Sf ~ let ib b0 8Q PP 08ed ^at 
tho Dn-enfA 18 consequence,, tho .conclusions of 
tho Director, ars verified to tho loiter, instil, after tU 
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nacriGoo of ft British army and a frightful waste of 
human life and treasure, it turns out that the Board’s 
measure has been as impolilio as it was iniquitous, 
a.id has converted a host of neighbouring nations 
who were previously disposed to bo friends into 
impUoable enomios, while it has fobbed ono or more 
generations of our native follow-subjeots of the loo#l 
expenditure and attention to their social progress 
whiob was duelto them from British justice, find harf 
saddled themsolvos and their posterity with a crush¬ 
ing burthen of debt. 

When all this is tho natural oonsequene'e of 
investing an ignorant Minister with tho secret 
irresponsible despotism over a vast empire, can tho 
reader ask what is the harm of a system which exposes 
ns every day to a recurrence of dangers, Similar in 
kind to tho above, while they may be next time 
infinitely greater in degreo ? Surely, if Lord Derby’s 
statement was correct that “in tho Board of Control, 
praotioally speaking, tho whole administration of the 
affairs of India rest,” and if the Board must exercise 
“ tho whole powers of government ;’* it will be prudent to 
provide for tho responsibility of the depository 
of supreme power, especially when it is remem¬ 
bered that the important post of the Prosidenoy 
of the Board of Control is always looked upon 
as a subordinate place in the Ministry, because 
its salary is rather loss than that of the other mem¬ 
bers of the Oabinot. But besides the proofs already 
‘furnished of the truth of Lord Derby’s dosoription, 
it has beon ontiroly confirmed sinoo by the ovidoneo 
of Lord Bllenborough. His Lordship said that, “tho 
Prosident of the Board of Control oan now oversale 
tho Directors that, “they oan do no more than 
express an opinion j” and that “thoy havo in foot, no 
authority.” He said that, with a Court of Directors 
at one end of tho system, and a President of the 
Board of Control, with a largo body of intelligent 
clerks, at the other, ho could Hot say how the govern¬ 
ment was conducted ; but added, "I know that when 
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CHAPTER III.. ' 

THE PRACTICE IN LEADENHALL STREET. • '• .. 

' The body in which supreme power originally 
resided, and which still gives its name to the 
Government, is the East India Company ; that is, the 
Court of Proprietors. As the description o£ this 
body given by Lord Derby in his speech of April 
2nd, was very dear and correct, 1 will again quote 
In's words. “ With that Aofc of 1838, the Court of 
Proprietors ceased to have any control or intorost 
whatever in the affairs of India. The whole business 
of the Court of Proprietors at this moment consists 
receiving the dividends upon their stock, and in 
electing the members of the Court of Directors. 
Further thao that thoy have no function whatever fcp 
perform. It is true they may meet and discuss 
together, but with regard to the legislation of 
India, any decision or vote of the whole Court of 
Proprietors need qot exercise the slightest influence 
over the oonduot of the government.” As this 
statement was literally true, and the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors has long been notoriously and entirsly 
subservient to the Court of Diretors, I will at once 
pass'on to the description of this Gorporationl The 
Court of Directors consists of twenty-four members, 
whose qualification is the possession.^? 1‘OOOiJ stock • 
hut as dne-fourth of this body go out of office every 
four years, and must remain out for twelve months, 
the permanent number of Directors -is really thirby, 
of whom twenty-four form the Court, while six 
remain a year oat of office until it is their fcurfi t<J be 
re-elected', Tins re-election is a matb'Qf of course, 
because since the Directors prefer to hold their places 
for life, and always support their former colleagues 
on a re-election, the entirely subfiervient constituency * 
go on eleting them for life, and in ffiany instances • 
Joiig after thoy are unfit to. attend to the affairs ol-' 


\ 
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India. This Court has, with a few reservations the 
nominal and generally the substantial power of 
making the Home appointments in the Indian Civil 
Servioe. The composition of thie Corporation is at 
present exceedingly defective, for although there are 
some warm and enlightened friends of India among 
the Directors, such men are alwaye of necessity a 
very small minority in the Court. The reasons for 
this are, firstly, that the disgusting inoidents of a 
oanvass for tie Direction, whioh oosts about 4000£, 
and often extends over a period of seven years, deter 
almost all the distinguished servants of Government, 
who return from India, from being candidates for 
the office, although froqnently in the prime of thoir 
faonlties, and capable of doing many years* hard 
work in this country ; seoondly, the value of the 
patronage draws many men into the Direotion, who 
are from various causes unfit for its daties, such as 
bankers, morohants, and directors of companies, 
whose business the Indian government is simply 
the distribution of patronage, for the interest of their 
private banks and companies; and thirdly, the 
system of re-election retains in office worn-out ojd. 
mon, who are inoapable of managing, and some even 
of understanding the business they are supposed to 
transaot. This Court forms annually three Com¬ 
mittees, besides the secret Committee consisting 
of the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and sonior 
member of the Coart. The Chairs hold the same 
rank ea> officio in the three Committees, whioh are, 1, 
political and military ; 2, finance and home » 3, 
revenue, judicial, and legislative. It may bo as well 
to explain hero what the buainoas is whioh is trans¬ 
acted by tho Court. 

It must bo remembered that England governs an 
Empire in India, as large as the whole of Europe, 
inhabited by as many different races, and oontain- 
jng provinces as extensive as European kingdoms, . 
and as densely peopled : for instonce, the.populationv. 
of the Bengal Presidency, ia larger than that.©*] 
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France, the population of the Agra Presidency larger, 
than that of Great Britain, and so on ; and as the 
business of this Empiro is referred down to m,inuta 
details to the Home Government, so that nothing 
should osoape its supervision, it is difficult to give the 
roader an icloa of the vast mass of correspondence 
which comes to England from India. When the 
roader considers, that many dospalohes are aooorn- 
p&uied by such a mass of documents as 11 cannot be 
oven examined without considerable labour and 
time—that they amount to 2, 3, 4. 5, and occasionally 

20,000 pages,” be may conceive the tons of papers- 

which the Koq* Government is supposed to go through. 

Broughfcon'a evidenoe oefore the Official 
Salaries' Committee, he stated that with one sin gla¬ 
des patch 45,000 pages of“ collections" were sent. Tne- 
first evil of this system is, that the administration of 
India is clogged and impeded in a most mischievous* 
degree,—in a degree which reduces to despair the- 
piost zealous and able of the Company's servants,and 
after all a good deal of business is unavoidably slurred 
over, and either pretended to be done, or not done at 
all. 

. I saw thesame thing happen in France during the 
reign of the late King Louis Philippe. The abuse of 
centralisation had drawn the mass of administrative- 
details to Paris, and of course the business ofthe ooutr- 
try wasrainously delayed, and either badly done, or left- 
undone-. While the Prefects would- not.tako respon¬ 
sibility °u themselves, beoauee they wero likely to be 
reprimanded, apd have their measures reversed by u 
central Government (or rather by its irresponsible- 
olerks!) which could not possibly understand 1 thp- 
grounds of thoir decisions half so well as themselves, 
the supreme Government by its bureaucrotio, ” j>Apo- 
rassier” spirit, and passion for governing, in details,, 
left the oountry in fact either without an administra¬ 
tion or with a wretchedly bad one„ ; This wbb one- 
main cause of the revolution of 1848 .in France, and- 
St,Simon points oat.in. hii_. wemoirs that .MuailMf 
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Weakness of Louis XIV. for governing in details, was 
A main cause of the ruin of Franoe under his reign. 
One of the wisest aota of the present Ruler of Franoe 
has been to restore apeoifioally the mass of the local 
administration to the Frefeots, investing them with 
re^l power and proportionate responsibility, end dep¬ 
riving the Paris bureauoraoy of its authority. 

A similar reform is now most urgently required 
;in our Indian administration, for the sooond groat 
evil of referring anoh a mass of details Co tho Home 
Government is that it throws the real power into Che 
•hands of an irresponsible Bureauoraoy. This is 
the class which Burke denounced as '‘the oreaturos 
of the desk, and tho oroatures of favour/ 1 and which 
ho deaoribed in the following passage:—“Tho tribe 
of vulgar politicians are tho lowoat of our spooios. 
There is no trade so vilo and meohanioal as govern¬ 
ment in their hands. Virtue is notthoir habit. They 
aro out of themselves in any course of conduot roootnr 
mended only by ponaoienoo and glory. A largo, 
•libefraj, and -prospective view of the interost of 
’States, passes with'them for romance; and the 
principles that reoommend it, for tho wanderings of 
a disordorod imagination. The calculators oomputo 
thorn out of their sensos. The jesters and buffoons 
’shame $heiu out of everything grand and elevated. 
'Littleness in objoot and in moans, to them appoara 
soundness and sobrietyNow, on examining into 
‘the dotailB of the measures pursued in India, wa 
shall find that they boar the stamp of the “vulgar 
•politicians 4 ' described by Burke, and tho reader will 
not wonder at tho extraordinary mal-administration 
described in tho following ohapters, if bo bearB it in 
mind that “ the creatures of the desk and the orea- 
'tures of favour/’ are really governing India, and tha 
Homo Government is at bottom a Bureauoraoy. 

But sach is the fact: from the shoor phyaioal 
impossibility of an Indian Minister or Di,reotor 
examining tho shiploads of business referred from 
india, even if they wore disposed to do s.Q,,j,t iji 
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necessary to maintain a large establishment of clerks 
to -do the work for them, with departments at the 
India House and Board of Control, corresponding to 
the departments of the Government abroad, and 
entaiiling an expense of J0O,OOOf. a year on the 
people of India, while the result of the system is to 
throw the real work of preparing the despatches 
into the hands of the clerks at the India House, and 
that ol altering them into tho hands of clerks at the 
Board of Control. 

The reader will see this from the mode of transact¬ 
ing the business. When a despatch arrives from 
India, it is referred in the first instance to the 
Examinees department to which it belongs, after 
which the Chairs confer with the official in charge 
of that department’, and settle with him the tenor-of 
a reply, ana transmit a draft of this reply to the- 
Indian Minister, in what is teohioally called- "P.0;" 
•that is to say, “previous communication." Now it 
is evident that, partly from the annual rotation in 
the functions of the Directors, and every fourth 
year in the men themsolves, and principally from the 
means of the business, the Chairs must, in this 
preliminary stage of **P C., > ’ depend mainly on the' 
oierks who are permanently in office, for information; 
advioe, and assistance. Nay, such is this^ depend¬ 
ence, that even in a discussion in the Court of 
Proprietors, after previous notice, it is pitiable to 
she tho'Ohairxnan referring to a Bocfetary who sits 
by ^ie-*>d«) &nl ^' heepson whispering, and prompting,- 
arid’Stopping him* as it he ware a mere puppet; and' 
probably the. Minister at the other end of the system* 
is in the same predicament. However, in this Stage; 
Qf’“P.-C." if there is-a difference of opinion on the- 
draft, it-is discu8sed;*and almost invariably • eefccbed i 
in friendly communication between 4h& Miitetien- 
and the Obair, finally, >the draft is retuf-hed by the' 
Minister, either adopted or altered) arid-then it is 
submitted to the Ooniiriitte ^Directors '.superintend*, 
ing the department .to-whlfih-itf belongs, with all the, 

2 * 
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papers bearing on the case, to be considered, and 
discussed,. antjTadoptpd or altered » and afterwards. 
i$.is esppaed to .th'e v same process in. the .aggregate- 
Court, and then goes, for the first time as an offioial 

oomrannication, to the Minister. 

, NpWj Messrs, Melville an4 Shepherd are delighted 
with the success of. this system of “previous com¬ 
munication,” in bringing about an agreement 
between the. Minister and the Chair,—in facilitating- 
business, and saving time.* No doubt it does all. 
this, but hpw does'it do it ? by stripping the Direc¬ 
tors’ Committees of all their importance and useful¬ 
ness l for when onoe the draft is settled, what ohance. 
have the dissentient members of any Committee of 
resisting the Minister, the Chairs, their majority ij* 
the aggregate Court, and the Bureauoraoy?—All 
they can do is to complain to their friends in private, 
and to record a protest, vvhioh is of no earthly use, 
except, to show that it is in vain for them tu 
pjaove to demonstration that the Government is going 
wrong, when pnoe the irresponsible bureaucracy lias- 
decided its opurse- 

I ask if this is not an intolerable abuse 2 Is-ifc-, 
not evident that, this “previous communication ” 
system is reversing the first intention, and. the whole 
soope and purpose of the Direotora'ofRoial existence ? 
Is it not plain that if the opinion of the Directors is- 
to be of any use to the Minister at all, it should go 
to him, not after his mind is made up by the opinion*, 
of “intelligent olerks,” not before he haB decided on- 
the matter in hand, but before ? Does it not stand to* 
reason that if it be worth while for Indian business 
to go through a Committee and an aggregate Court of 
Directors, who are presumed to sift it thoroughly,, 
and express a deliberate opinion upon it, all this 
should be done before the first communication goes 
to the Minister, and after “intelligent clerks” on 
both sides have superficially examined and decided 
the question ? It is not that the Council Boarc}. 

• Report “ iodisn Territories/' j Q oe 29U>, 1862, pp. 6. §7,- - ' 
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•l*puld govern : the Indian Minister mast of dourse 
govern j aa he dota now ; and as every Minister ought 
to do in hiB department, but he should recdivfl his 
advisers’ deliberate oounsel before he makes up hjtf • 
mind, and not after, he should be bound, <U he ia’’ 
now, to state his reasons in writing, if he disapproved 
of the polioy reoommondod by them, to make his 
personal responsibility apparent in oaso of his 
ultimately adnoring to his own views. Coadjutors of 
this sort would bo some oheok npon the Indian 
Minister, particularly if they were the offioient and 
experienced body that they ought to be; at least they 
would bo an invaluable Council to him, for tho only 
real oheok that can be imposed upon him is parlia¬ 
mentary, for whioh I havo proposed^ a very simple 
plan in my eighth ohapter. As it isnow; the Court 
of Dirootors aro a more oloak for the *• irresponsible 
despotism ” of tho Minister; and they a soured of 
injury to India and danger to England, by tho 
grasping spirit of the majority of thoir members for 
patronage. 

Before I touch on this point I must remark, that 
thoro is on tho faoo of it something wrong in a 
eystom by whioh, &b it is said, “ tho Directors are * 
paid in patronage ”—that thoir solarios are i 
only 8001. a—year, booauso they are paid in patron- ' 
ago. ” We ought to out down a misohiovons bure- : 
auoracy, and savo enough by the reduotion to give 
tho Dij-eotors competent salaries, like all othor 
public servants, and so get rid of tho very improper 
phrase now.employed, that “tho Directors aro poid 
m patronage r Why, in this matter-of-fact oountry, 
such language naturally puts it into the heads of 
Directors that their patronage may bo used in a way 
that will pay them—pay well too!—and it itf* 
notorious that the managers of banka and Qdmpanies 
who take so much trouble to get into the Direction, 
are 4 ‘ wiso in their generation. ” Under the 'present 
system there ore two fatal consequences of the 
Directors being “paidin patronage"i~lBt, it enslave* 
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fclia Direotors to the Indian Minister, by thoir fear 
that if they oppose him he may use his parliamen¬ 
tary omnipotence tq strip them of their patronage; 
2n<lly ) . it gives the majority of the court an insatiable 
spir,i| ft, grasping; of grasping territory, and 
grasping afl.fihe valuable Indian appointments for 
tljeir Ifiiropean ijoniineoB, in spite of the emphatic 
condemnation of this system by our greatest Indian 
ebaiesmep, which passion of the Direotors is doing 
jqoalontuble misohipf in India, and makos our 
CJ-pvernrpent hjitod by tho educucod classes of the 
natjypa. 

' after all, when we oonsidor tho whole systora 
Qt'y Board of Control and a Court of Directors,— 
wjien we reniombor that our only ostensible reason 
for keeping up this cumbrous and costly pretence of 
a double gQvernmeut is to provide a Council for tho 
minister upd, a vent for the patronago, surely we 
p\»£ afctpin .feoth those objects in a simpler and-better 
w^Vi alJqWingi all JDnplantJ to oompoto for patron¬ 
age winch all England is entitled to sharo, and by 
pipviding a rpaj working Oounoil for the Minister. 

I will oouclude this part of mysqbjeot by a nobiwe 
pf tho prosent value and mode of distributing the 
patronage. When the numbor of appointments for 
the year is ascertained, the whole are divided into 

n -eight equal parts, of which two are allotted to 
ipiruian und Deputy Chairman, two to the’ 
Present of tho Boprd of Control, and one to oaoh of 
the DirQotors. Taking tho average of seventeen 
yqars sincp the Charter of 183$, fboro havo been 
seni out aboqfc. 28 writers, ajid as many assistant- 
surgeons, and qliaplainp or other officer*, indepen¬ 
dent of Irqm 250 to 300 cadets annually, affording to 
oach Director q patronage which, if sold at the rate 
of a oac/etship actually proved to be JmrohasOd in 
)849 at J050/., and a wrifership at 30001., the annual 
value qf a singlo share of patronage would n6t fall 
short of 14;,000l. or I5,000f., and Chat of the Chtfft* 
and tho India Minister from 28,0001. to SO.OOOf,- pbr 
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annum. Besides his patronage as above, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control diroots the expenditure 
to any extent of "seoret service” money, whioh ap 
such is not aooounted for on the books, and E4a 
on some oooasious exceeded 100,000f, in one year. 
How differently do we deal with the poor ryot'fc 
money and our own ! The Soorotary for Foreign 
Affairs is only pormittod to disburse as muoh as 
10,000. in one year, and is obliged at the end of it to 
swear that whatever has been expended wafl 
absolute/ nooessary for tho publio service. • ' 

Here then is the great bribe of patronage! appoint¬ 
ments of the ■ vnlno. of nearly 400,0001. per annum, 
distributed every year, and year after year, among 
tho ,upper olassos of this country, and in whioh 
hardly any respootable English family is not directly 
or indirectly interested I This is indeed litavy od'da 
thrown into the scale against justice to India; for^t 
would lie shutting my oyos to the light of day 'to 
day to pretend not to see tho proofs all round me 
of the influence of this patronage in reoruiting 
adherents to the prosont systom of Government, and 
suppressing ovidonoo against its abuses. 

Howovor, though I think I will not attompt to 
deny that to reform the abusos of the present Govern - 
moot, especially of tho Gonrfc of Directors, -WOhld 
gradually and greatly reduce this patronage ; for, 
as a rule, all the men of ripo Indian experience, who 
have lived in tho interior, and known tho natives 
well, and Been tho foundations on which oar empire 
rosts, all these are as strongly opposed to the grasp¬ 
ing system as I am, and much oonvinoed of its 
iniquity and impolicy, and to give them a proponder- 
*anoe in the Indian Minister’s Coonoil, would at one© 
begin to cut down the patronage ; still, I shall endea¬ 
vour to show that abuses which best serve onf private 
interests are direotly oontrary to the national interest 
—“ that private suits do putrefy the pdb'lic good”— 
and tho present system is not oftly fdining nnd 
degrading the natives of India,'but is bringing our 
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.empire into a more critical situation every day. 

And besides the dangers I shall point out here* 
-after, there are one or two which I will briefly note 
here. The “free press” is beginning to do its work 
m India—the Paraee merchants, the Zemindars, the 
native heads of castes, are beginning to feel their 
#Ower, to combine, and to ask for redress of griev¬ 
ances; some of them are. violent, and these do not 
alarm n*e | but some are remarkably temperate, and I 
.confess that, knownig the strength of their case, of 
wbioh I will endeavour to give the reader an idea 
.jn the following chapters, I fear the men who begin so 
temperately, and have reason entirely on their side, 
bo the Americans began, and we all know how it 
ended. Let not these moderate claims be negleoted, 
when, as I will show, there is matter enough 
to swell them into an ayalanohe. Let not the 
incipient opposition of the natives be despised 
because it is feeble now, No .doubt we can now 
accept or reject the opportunity of doing justice to 
Ipdia, but it may be doubted whether, if we reject it, 
we shall ever have the opportunity again. When 
Julian marched agaipst Persia, he remarked of the 
uoths, “Hostes quarere se melioros;in less than 

?h!! en 8a 7 8 these Goths ,h*d over, 

thrown the Roman Empire. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE RY0TWAR SYSTEM. 

ThB reader must not suppose, as we too practical 
Englishmen are apt to do, that the theory on whioh 
men aot is of little consequenoe provided they mean 
to do their duty. While our neighbours the French, 
have shown too little attention to facts in forming 
theories, we frequently run into the other extreme, 
nnd nav too little attention to theory; whioh is 
sometimes as fatal an error. We shall see the 
importance of noting on a oorreot theory if we reUect 
that, crime is the aot itself, and not the intention j 
and to make the crime consist in the intention is that 
pestilent heresy of the Jesuits denounced in the 
“Lettres Provinciales," and of which I can say from 
personal observation, that the same doctrines of 
making the crime cousiat in the intention are still 
demoralising large portions of continental society; 
utterly confounding their notion b of right and wrong; 
and 'leaving them no fixed moral principles. To 
Bhow'lhe importance of an error in theory, it lias 
been admitted by one of the historians who sympathy 
nod most deeply with the afflictions of his fellow- 
creatures, that the crusaderB who followed Simon de 
Montfor*, were probably not worse than other men; 
only they had a mistaken idea of their duties } and the 
massacre of the Alyigenses was the oonsequence. 1 
have said this much about the duty of forming 
correct theories:, beoanso while the conclusions of 
this and my sixth ohapter will be that we feavfcfor 
many years allowed a bureaucratic Govern to 
act on vioious principles of taxation in lnaia ( 
principles which our common sense at on.ce re¬ 
pudiates when we think of applying the* to onrr 
•elves, and whioh have caused .extrema.. pain and 
injury to our native fellow-aubjeots, it realjj BeemB 
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to me a very weak set-off against all the people of 
-India have suffered, to say that our intentions 
were good. 

1 have now to • show the consequences to Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, of the Government’s adopting 
a wrong theory with regard to its proprietary right 
to the land in India ; and to examine whether* there 
is any justification' for ‘the assertion of this theory 
to the present day. 

As the trae theory has long since been proved 
And acted upon successfully in the North-west 
Provincesj and has boon entirely confirmed since by 
our experience of the POnjab and our observation of 
the practice in native states, ] shall refer the reader 
to a work on “Modern- India, ” by Mr. Campbell, 
giving a very dear and graphic description of hi* 
experince of the working of this theory in tbo above 
province. • .. r 

I will now state the worng theory of the land-tax’, 
quoting one or two modern authorities for it, and 
point out the misohief it has done in Madras and 
Bombay, reserving a notice of Bengal for another 
chapter.- The first great authority who asSerted that 
the rent of land in India belonged to the Government 
was, I am sorry to say, - that amiable man Lord 
Cornwallis. Forty •• years • hfteTwards ‘‘-Mr. Mill 
repeated this doctrine to the Commons’ Committee of 
1031, adding that “a country, wherein -the whole rent 
is paid to the state, is in a most happy oondition, 
seeing that such rent would suffice for all the 
wants of the Government, and the people would then 
be untaxed," When pressed as to the means of col¬ 
lecting the Indian land revenue, so that no more 
than the --rent "should betaken, he admitted that 
this would be a difficulty for any European collector j 
with an imperfect kaowledge of the natives, thsir 
language and circumstances; with a swarm of ill- 
paid and corrupt servants ; with perhaps -1 0*000 
con . ntr ^ t0 ,0f >t after, and 150,000 
UtfW** with individually'y-but he -had- ixi ' 
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doubt moans tdouldbe found of limiting the denialtit to the 
rent, “ and then the proapei ifcy of the country will be 
as fully secured as it can be,” (poor country 1 !)—-Ho 
contmuod: “if the land-tax wore limited to the rent 
only, then the rovenue system of India is the best ih 
the world ”—finally, as soon as that point is attained 
when the rent of land will bo udequate to all the 
oxigonoies of tho Government/ then all the othtfr 
taxoe may bo abolished, hnd India will bo a country 
wholly untaxod. ” Mr. Mftnglos, a Direotor, and also 
a Direotor of that Now Zealand Company of whioh 
wo have heard a good deal lately, reiterated the 
above dootrine to tho Commons' Committee of 1848, 
assuring thorn that the claim of the Government in 
rndia to that whioh constitutes “ rent" in other parts 
of the world, was perfectly legitimate, and therefore 
this was the very best system of taxation in the 
world, beoause, so far tho rent sufficed, tho people 
were wholly untaaed. So another witness told this 
Committee that the land revenue system was “on 
excellent system and of great advantage to the 
conntry, inasmuch as what goes into the pockets of 
individuola in this country, goes there into the coffers 
of the 8tate, and the country is pro tanto exempt from 
taxationV i 

Now, as I will show that the Government never 
had any more right to touch the *« rent 'Mn 'India, 
than they have in England, I should 1 like to know 
how gentlemon in tho House of Commons would like 
it themselves, if a Government, baoked by an over¬ 
whelming army, undertook to wholly untax tho poonlo 
of this country,, by simply taking the rent of land ? ' 
It might be urged, as in tho cose of the massacre 
of tho Albigenses, that men wore no worse perhapa 
than their contemporaries, if their error wos oiwof 
mert theory; but whon I con show that the fetal 
consequences of applying the ryotwar theory were 
distinctly proved before it was definitely- adopted by 
the Indian Government; that after the long, practice 
j>f this theory in one Preaidepoy had ehown -its dreafr 
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Ini effects in confiscating the capital of the people, it 
was deliberately applied to another Presidency •; that 
.to this day its evils are not redressed, although the true 
theory has long been established by historians, and 
adopted with success in some of our own provinces, 
then I do say that the Bureauoraoy have been guilty 
of a degree of oppression towards the natives of 
• India which would make it a national sin for us to 
prorogue their irresponsible despotism for another 
.twenty years. , . 

, However, the theory having once been adopted 
.that the rent of land belonged to the Government, the 
.great bait of the ryotwar system, or annual settlement 
(With individual cultivators, was what was called its 
" disoovery of concealed cultivation ; ** and conse¬ 
quent increase of revenne, for of course it began 
with raising the revenue by confiscating the property 
of the landlords, though as such a system was "cutt¬ 
ing open the .hen that -laid the golden eggs, ” by 
destroying the capitalists of the oountry, the ryotwar 
-system always ended,, as a. rule, by swamping the 
whole population in one dead >lerel of pauperism. 
.There was another mistake made by the originators 
.of the ryotwar settlements, which was to assume that 
all who were designated « ryots ” belonged to. the 
same olass ; the fact is, that the word in its primitive 
sense only means subject, and it is applicable alike 
to a landlord or a tenant—as well to the proprietor 
,of pye thousand acres, as to the tenabt-at-will of one. 
•In the districts of Madras, where this system was 
{first applied, the Government officers adopted the 
ra$e.s of assessment of preceding native Goverments, 
whioh were from iforty-five to fifty per cent of the 
•gross produce; but these rates had been paid undw 
D £ 6ive ° r T *^ a S e system, and it did not occur to 
the English collectors that the people <X**W no .t 
'WMnbly have paid such rata, at least not without 
•being ruined as we ruined them, unless there had 
been something more than met the eye in the system, 
lUHCfl made the real very different fron^the BeemiOg 
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-burthen, and made the nominal taxation often more 
than double its actual amount! 

The truth was that under the native system the 
land was held by a very peculiar tenure, not then 
understood by tbe English, which has certainly 
prevailed all over India, and is at this day in full 
operation in the native States, as well as in our north¬ 
west provinces and our Punjab, and in short wherever 
we have not ignorantly destroyed it. It was this: 
the whole landed property of the village was divided 
into a oertain number of shares, whioh might be 
«.gain subdivided in families, but were always kept 
distinct for munioipal purposes, and the owners or 
these shares were the only real landed proprietors in 
the village, the only ones responsible for the Govern¬ 
ment tax, the rest of tbe inhabitants being lease¬ 
holders, tenants-at*will, &c., under them. And these 
shareholders had been able to bear the high assess¬ 
ments of the Moguls by bringing more of the waste 
lands under tillago, and actually cultivating so 
inuoh more land than that which paid tbe tax, that 
it frequently left the nominal assessment of fifty per 
cent less than one-half that amount on tbe whole of 
the cultivated land. 

Now, although the introducers of ryotwar settle¬ 
ments were ignorant of the above faots, tbeyonght 
to hffcve known, that the native Governments which 
immediately preceded us, that suob men as Hyder 
Ali,Itad taken all the rovenne the people could pay ; 
ifhortdf paying their capital j therefore, when they 
found that, after'measuring and classing every field, 
and assessing the individul cultivators of it at fnrtV- 



Instead of this, the great triumph of 
tors for many years was, to find out 

^Concealed cultivation." ' 

•• Nevertheless, *hea. this -syetem was establish, 
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Ms operation in mining the cultivator? was so rapid, 
that years before it was definitely adopted by the 
Home Government, i,ts most famous advocates had 
discovered its evils, not from theovy, but from 
practioe. Colonel Road, its originator, had deolared 
that “it involved the necessity of ousting all between 
the Government and the cultivator,” Colonel 
hlon.ro. had deolared that, unless the assessment were 
reduced from twenty-three per cent, the land would 
go out. of cultivation. Finally, the Madras Board 
"®Y 6nae recorded the following strong opinion 
against ryotwar settlements “Ignorant of the true 
resources of the newly acquired oouutries, as of the 
precise nature of their lai.ded tenures, we find a Biuall 
band of foreign conquerors no sooner obtaining 
possession of a vast extent of territory, peopled by 
various nations differing from each other in language, 
customs, and habits, than they attempt what would 
bo termed an Herculean task, or rather a visionary 
projeot, even in the most civilised countries of 
Europe, oi[.,wh,iqh ,every statistical information is 
possessed, and of whion she Government and people 
are one, viz., to fix a land-rent —not ou each province, 
distnot, or country, nor on each estate or farm, but 
on every separate field in their. dominions. In pursuit 
of this supposed improvement, we’find them uninten r 
tionally dissolving the ancient, tie which united the 
republic of each Hindoo village, and, by a kind of 
agrarian law, newly assessing and parcelling out the 
v5S-,r 10h froratim * immemorial had belonged to 
7'!"”8® community collectively, not only among 
the individual members of the privileged order, bnt 

even among the inferior tenantry ; wo observe them 
ignorantly denying,'ar^d by their denial abolishing 
private property iri the land) professing to limit their 
demand on each field; and, in fact, by establishing 
for snch limit an unattainable maximnm, assessing the 
Yyol at discretion ; and, like the Mussulman Govern¬ 
ment which preceeded them [Hyder Ali,] binding tfce 
pWwYfttor by, JJopce to theplqugh j ooippelliDjj.him to 
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till land acknowledged to!be oyer assessed ; dragging 
him back if he absoonded ; defenng ^heir demand 
upon him pntil his crop oarue to maturity; then 
taking from him all that cotjld be obtained, and 
leaving to him nothing but his bullocks and seed-, 
grain j nay, perhaps, obliged to supply him even 
with these, m order to enable hiip to resume his me- 
lauoholy task of toiling for others.” 

Such was a literally true description of the prac¬ 
tice of this ryotwar theory, and it was after having 
officially received all the above representations, that, 
in 1812, the Home Government deQnitely adopted 
this syetem of assessing every separate field”in the 
Madras Presidendy W at an unattainable maximum, ” 
and settling annually with the individpl oultivators. 
The ruinous effects of such a systom may be don'ceivOd, 
and one of them was, that tho revenue began at 
length to decrease till it foil to considerably below what 
it was when Colonel Monro proposed his reductions j 
and this, I believe, more than anything elsp at length 
convinoed'the Home Government of the absolute 
neoeSsify of making some change in such a system— : 
and, accordingly, Sir Thomas Monro was allowed to, 
carry ont, as Governor of Madras, ip 1827, the reduo.- 
tiona of from twenty-five to thirty-three per oeut.'nj. 
the asaessmeht whioh he had reoomraende^ to many 
years before. I say the reader may conceive what 
the peoolo Of Madras must bhvb suffered during this 
interval 1 -ahd he will perhaps remember “the unin-’ 
ttfrmitting ooncert ofpraises spng from year to year 
upOtf the'flridian 'Government, and the increasing 
hftppinefla Of the Indian people, all the while tlijjy' 
were sinking ra 6 o deeper poverty and wretched'iieq^j 

As the same mystification goes on at this djy/ I 
should think with greater intensity than ever, and it„ 
will go on as long as the exisping system jif JIIome. 
Government is tolerated, I will 40 ^ .quofe \sOme, 
extracts from Mr. Campbell's book, fcp\?Bow the ■ 
present operation of the'ryotwar' system id Madras : 

•—“I must therefore describe a ryotwar settlement/' 
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or rather abser.ee of settlement, as it exiats at 
Madras. For the dlatmgaiahing feature o£ the 
ryotwar system is simply that no settlement is oon- 
eluded at all, but the revenue is made the most of 
from year to ydar without settlement . . ” 

"The assessment is rather field war than ryotwar 
The Government deals directly, not only with each 
ryot, but with each field. Instead of asking each 
village, it assesses eaoh plot 0 f ground. A field is 
not, in India, a large piece of land fenced and hedged 
but a minute portion, suited to the minute tenantry! 
divided from the rest by a little gathering together 
of the earth about six inches high. Fencing Vnofc 

nfTM ,D l ft Plain -Namingthousands 

of snoh fields side by side, it may be supposed that 
boundaries are only permanent when the fields 

f i?° renfc °' Vn r T t i ,e 8 P 0t ' ” ith different 
interests. Moreover instead of assessing at a fi xo d 

sum for a senes of years, there is fixed on each field 

rd a rr. r rr,°- be r:V or »°° d ^so n8 z* 

,fc 18 undertaken,not as an incidental 
Sfr 0 ' a ® an essential part of the system ” 
that thia^ent shall he annually reduoed when neces- 
aary. To effect then the commutation of the sharo 
TT° ey rate9j a11 thQ laQ d was surveyed 

not a single district in the Presidency possesses a 
scientific or accurate survey • and in „• ,! 869 a 

enfvey has ever been'mYde, or i? Z 

t0 hav6 
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reward to any informer of concealed cultivation, &o., 
and it is stated that there are in almost every village- 
dismissed accountants desirous of being re-employed,, 
and unemployed servants who wish to bring them¬ 
selves to notioe, whose services as informers can be 
relied on." Before the rains the native oolleoton 
makes “a statement preparatory to settlement. But 
this is by no means the settlement. When the oropu 
are nearly ripe, the collector goes out into the district 
to look at them, and make his annual settlement.. 
The village aooountant makes ont a statement,., 
showing the cultivation of each ryot, his crops and 
circumstances, the number of his cattle, sheep, and 
children .... At this time, all who think they 
should not pay full rent, apply for reduction. All these* 
cases are settled and then only does the collector make 
up his annual settlement, grant formal leases, and take 
foTffied engagements for the orop, whioh by this time 
is past, and generally paid for. The settlement ia 
not mads up till after the orop is ripe, in fact 
generally does not reach the collector’s office till after 
most of the money has already got there, and after • 
making all the remissions and reductions of the., 
season from the standard assessment. ” Yet this 
settlement is appealed to by the Bureaucracy at, 
home as a proof of the regularity. with which the 
assessment is oolleoted in ryot war districts t—Mr. 
Campbell goes on : “ That the result ofdheryotwac 
system in Madras iB most unfavourable all parties , 
seem to admit. The Madras men .to whom. I have , 
talked oandidly admitlthat.at the present moment the- 
state of things is moat unsatisfactory—that *ha„ 
people are wretchedly ^poor, the land of little value—*, 
that the difficulty is to get people to cultivate it on 
any terms—and that the cultivation is.-ikept up.-by, 
foroing, by Government, advances, And, 

indeed, no one who has any experience of thew/mattera. 
can wonder that >it'Bhonld be so. . The idea of the . 
British Government undertaking to. perform the, 
duties of immediate landlord throughout a great-; 
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country, discarding all the assistance of the system 
which we found, the self-oontained oommuuitiea, and 
dealing singly.with* eaoh wretched cultivator, is, to 
one who knows the trouble and difficulty of managing 
this way but ,two 0 r three villages, quite absurd, 
All experience, as (Well as all reason, is against it. 
Any indigo planter who has a village or two ooald 
Jell the woary-work, the coaxing and bargaining and 
,the management, the favourable leases given to some 
cultivators, the bad debts left by others, the thousand 
and one dot&ilB of managing a village on this system; 
and the idea of one man so managiug ft oo«plo of 
thousand villagos is porfootly monstrous .... Only 
imagine ono oolleotor dealing dirootly with 150,000 
tenants, not ono of whom has a lease, but eaoh pays 
according an he oultivatee and gota a crop, and with 
reference to his cattlo, sheep, and children, and eaoh of 
whom gots a reduotion if lie oan make out a auffi- 
oieutly good caso . . •» it is generally ugrood that 
the abusos,Of the whole syetom, and ospooially that 
of remission,» .is somothing frightful; and that 
fcho opportunities of extortion, peculation, ohicanory, 
and intrigue of: all kinds are unboundod; while the 
reliance of tho Madras collector on informers 
by no moans mends .the matter,” . . ‘ 

• « This, reader is flie « excellent revenue syatom I of 
great? advantage to India, inamuoh as what goes into 
thepookete of individuate in this country goes tt}oro into 
the eojfera .of the State, and the country is pro tanto 
exempt from, taxation ! 99 Ntw from such exoollont 
revenue systerasj may the Lord deliver us! I have, 
said that t-he. true theory was established at Inst; but, 
it was not a new tbeory-~oprreot views had boei^held 
by individuals oven befor.e Lord Cornwallis's." 
p'Otual Settlement*-^ and had been proclaimed by., 
authority before the adoption of the rystwftr sy.stein'j 
in Madras. Buts it was reserved for one. eminent 
man to collect into a focus all thevsoattered proofs 
Whie hi existed of the real nature of the. Xndian .land* 
tSX; ■^nd-to.ostoblish the ti'uo theory on a basis which . 
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hag never since been shaken, by a book published in 
1880. This author, Lieut-General Briggs, after hav¬ 
ing been the confidential assistant of Mr. Elphinst- 
one, in all the difficulties of the second Mahratta war 
was employed at its close to settle large districts of 
the Peishwas’s country, which gave him an nnnsual 
insight into the details of native administration ; 
he afterwards enjoyed opportunities of extending 
and maturing his observations as resident at various 
native oourts, and during a mission to Persia, he 
brought to bis task not merely the resources of a first- 
rate Oriental soholar, but the experience of a prac¬ 
tised administrator and the oautioa of a diplomatist. 
The method, pursued in his work was to travel bit by 
bit, over |tbe whole surface of India, illustrating the 
true theory by an immense mass of historical testi¬ 
mony, native and European; which no writer has 
Over attempted to answer. I have not apaoe to go 
into the details of this work, but the sum of its 
proofs was as follows:—1st. That the integrity of 
private property in land had been recognisedjin every 
village in India. 2nd. That Government had no 
right whatever to the land, but ooly to a share in its 
produce, that is to a tax, which did not affeot the 
proprietary rights any more than the land-tax affects 
our rights in England. 3rd. That the Government 
share or tax was so defined and limited both by Hindoo 
and Mahommedan law, that Government had n o 
title or precedent (except revolutionary ones) for 
faxing the people at discretion, and no more right to 
olaim the property of the land and take its M rent, 
than a ti^le-owner has to olaim another man’s estate 
because it .pays him title. 4tb. That the native 
institutions themselves, afforded a broad basis for 
cur administration, and the only one on which, wa 
could establish a durable empire. A serieSiOiiacti- 
.plea by the same author, adding new -proofs olfche 
^correctness of the above views, have recently’been 
published in the u Indian News” journal,Nos. 227 to 
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The above work produced a strong impression on 
the mind of one of the most illustrious politicians of 
that day, Lord Wm. Bentinok, who at length sow, 
happily for some of ‘tho natives, that the land in 
India was held on exactly the same conditions as 
thoso in which a man possesses a house, or a horse, 
Or a dog, or land, or auy other property in England, 
namely, that tho Government might assess it to pay 
a settled tax, and attach and sell it if the tax was not 
paid; but that this tax was no more u rent ” in India 
than in England. The fact is that fan and rent are two 
things different in their nature, and aotod npon 
inversely by givon oircurastancos; for instance, rent 
or tho annual premium paid for tho uso of land, 
inoreasos per head with tho inoroaso of population— 
fa®, or tho annual contribution to tho exponses of 
tho State, ns a rnle diminishes por bond with the 
incronso of population ; and in this way the taxes of 
England havo been very muoh lightened por head in 
tho last half century. 

But to return to Lord Wm. Bontinolc ; this 
enlightened and sincere friend of tho natives, whon 
Governor-General of India, took tho first opportunity 
of embodying tho recommendations of tho nbovo 
work in a series of regulations, which ho sent to 
Generol Briggs, then Resident at Nagpore, for correc¬ 
tion, and which wore foundation of the North-Western 
Settlements. I must refer to Mr.Campbell's book for 
tho details, but tho principle of theso settlements 
was to ascertain and define first, tho oxtont, naturo, 
and value of tho lands, and the rights of their 
owners, and then, securing the rights of these owners, 
to settle the tax on a moderate assessment for a term 
of thirty-years, liable to a fixed decennial iuorease 
if a certain quantity of fresh land is brought into 
cultivation, at tho samotime carofully preserving 
the n ative institutions, that is to say the village system, 
working through that, and collecting tho tax from tha 
representatives of fclie different villages. 

And now, what does tho reader think of: the 
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Government foroing its Madras system upon Bombay,, 
Dot only in spite of Mr. Elphinstono’s strong opposi¬ 
tion, but in spite of his strongly expressed* opimom 
in favour of the village system (for he- anticipated! 
long boforo the conclusions of Lord Wm. Bentinok),, 
and let the reader think of the Government doing* 
thiB about the time when it was compelled.to avow, 
the ruinous consequences of the "excellent revonua» 
system, ” in Madras I However,, such was the case 
and although Mr. Elphinstone's groat name enabled^ 
him to resist ryotwar settlements as long as' ho was* 
Governor, the doom of the ryots was sealed when.he» 
went home, and the " excellent revenue system.” waa< 
soon after intr.od.uced in. Bombay. Of course this; 
method of "wholly untaxing. ,> the people- by. taking* 
their, rent, soon reduoed.t^eax.to a 1 state of .pauperisrar 
in Bombay, as it had done m Madras, and not,unfcili 
they were so rednoed, did the Government, agj-oe to t 
any reduction in the assessment,. 

A revision, moaning a reduction, of the* assess— 
mont is now going on in Bombay, but has only yet. 
gone over the southern portion of the Presidency,, 
and it is stated.in the “Friend of India,” of Ootober. 
21, 1852, that before this revision, “ no r.yot< even- 
know one year what bo might have to pay the next,, 
and whatever he paid, or whatever exertions, he- 
might be indnoed to make,, he still- found, an.un¬ 
accountable amount of arrears, hanging over, his- 
hoad. There was no rich landownex. to- stand, 
botween.him and, the Government^ no. capitalist to- 
Bear the first pressure of. a- bad- season,, but he just 
scrambled on from-year to year, and. took to flightwhem 
the grievance beoame too great to boar. The- collec¬ 
tion was, in faot, based upon the same-principle asthat. 
which to this day governs taxation in Egypt, via* to- 
take from the peasant everything that can be.squeezad. 
out of’hi’m and then to make a.merit of. remitting, the. 
remainder.'*' * '• 

With regard’ to “ rich Ian dholders **, aud'“- capita¬ 
lists, " I have alluded.to the progressive destruction 
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of the native aristooracy in my sixth chapter ; and 
trhe ruin of the Country gentlemen and principal 
farmers by our -,CVer assessment is noticed in Mr. 
Giberne’s evidence before the Commons’ Committee 
of 1848; also in a letter dated 1849, from a gentle¬ 
man hig'h in the Company’s service, quoted by Mr. 
Brighton the House of Common*, saying : “ many 
df the beat families iri the province who wore rich 
well to do t chon we oame intd Qiatral, in 1807, have 
noiv scarcely clothes to their baok , &o. &a. 

* l will odnolude this chapter by exposing tho 
stupid fallacy, worthy of a bureaucratic Government, 
Which assumes that a land-tax is the best of all taxos, 
ftn‘4 the Indian revenue must depend upon it. In 
the first plaoo it cannot dupond upon it, for it is 
notorious that the Government cannot tax tho land 
ftny more, and the Indian .finances are now in a state 
of the. most dangerous embarrassment from the 
insufficiency of the revenue. In the seoond place, 
a l^nd-tax is not the best of all taxes, not only 
because Adam Smith and other's have Bhown that 
a* money taij: on land must soon become unequal, but 
because'it is a direct tax on'produco, which is always 
tho form of taxation le&at productive to the Govern¬ 
ment and most oppressive 'to' the people. To say 
that it is ‘"best ” to raise three-fourths of tho revenue 
by a direct tax on produoe in India, while we only 
raise one-fifth of the revenue by direot taxation in 
England, is a gross and glaring contradiction. Yet 
conceive our adopting the “ beBt ” principlo and 
attempting to raise three-fourths of our own rovonuo 
by a dn'edt tax on the land ? Why, the Customs 
alone pay above twenty-two millions of our net 
revenue 1 so that the system is evidently absurd in 
our own case, or that of any other oivilisod 
nation which a Bureauoraoy oalls best in India t 
t Ho ugh it is really quite as absurd there as any- 
where else—and it has led to the oruel over-assess¬ 
ment 6f the people, and the perpetual grasping of the 
Government for moro direct revonuo, by donfiseating 
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Native States and the landed properties of the 
Native aristocracy, without saving the .Indian 
finances after all from falling into a situation of 
extreme peril. 

How different is this result from that obtained by 
a Native,Government which encouraged the commerce 
of its subjects, Gonoral Briggs has shown that one of 
the wealthiest Native States, bofore our time, that of 
Malabar, had no land-tax at all, and had a very 
larffo revenue without one. Yet the Bureauoraoyj 
as I will endeavour to show in my sixth chapter,' 
have done everything to destroy, and nothing to 
help the ooxnmeroe of the natives. I am roimndod 
by the subjeoi of t{iia ohantor, of one of the natives 
of India. It is notorious tnat they have a passioij for 
woaring gold ornaments, and to suoh a degree, that 
these usod to bo a sort of criterion of tboir family 
wealth j and it is stated in a pamphlet by a late mem¬ 
ber of the Bombay Government and has boon con¬ 
firmed to rao by soveral old Indians, that undertho 
operation of tho “oxoollont rovonue system," whioh 
ground them down, till it wns reported by a Rovonuo 
Commissioner boforo the late revision of the assoss- 
mout, tlmb “tho straits to which tho cultivators wer^ 
reduced, wore not iporoly those of tho moat ooarsq 
and homoly faro, but ho believed tho far greatop 
proportion oould not afford for ( themsolvos one daily 
plentiful meal, of any sort of grain, throughout tho 
year ;"-r-un£er this process, of course, their gold 
oranaments and every atom of gold hap disappeared 
from ; anjong them. Now, the oonseqnonoo of a con¬ 
siderable-reduction of the assessment in the South of 
Bombay ha? been to oause a vast increase of cultiva¬ 
tion and a glut of produce, which absolutely rots in 
tho interior for want of a market, and brings fytok: 
the old difficulty of finding money'to meet'tho 
assessment. Yet if oorameroe was possible to these 
people, and I will endeavour to show in my sixth 
chapter that it is impossible, not only oould they 
sell their produce, but they would gel back all thei£ 
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family treasures, and share with other civilised 
nations in the benefits arising from the sudden and 
-enormous increase of the preoious metals. 

However, it is hopeless to ask the Home Govern- 
meat to enoourage the commerce of the natives. It is 
impossible for any man to judge of the unfitness of 
a Bureauoracy to comprehend the interests or oonduot 
the affairs of a great empire, without having had to 
deal with the Home Government of India. Burke’s 
description of the statesmanship of a Bureaucracy is 
■not in the least exaggerated, “there is no trade ao 
vile and mechanical as Government in their hands. 
A large, liberal, and prospective view of the interests 
of states, passes with them for romance; and the 
principles that recommend it, for the wanderings of a 
disordered imagination. Littleness in objeot and in 
means to them appears soundness and sobriety. ” 
It is vain to ask such a class as this for any enligh¬ 
tened measures of Government. It is in vain to prove 
to them, year after year, that such a return of part of 
the taxes in public works, as is the undoubted right 
of the people who have been 11 wholly untaxed ” by 
taking their " rent, ” that this would produce an 
increase in the Indian revenues, of whioh no man 
could foresee the end—-that it would re-establish the 
finances ; relieve the cultivators ; restore the capital 
we have exhausted ; and replace the trade we have 
destroyed. All such appeals, either in private or in 
the Court of Proprietors, are rejected as a romance, 
Us an intrusion: 

"I'll huro my bond ; I will not hear thro apeak ; 

I'll not be made a Soft and dull eyed fool, 

To ahako the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian inteioowora. Follow not; 

I'll have no speaking ,• I will have my bond." 

So they will indeed ! they are now goading 1 on the 
Bombay Government to seize the Enams in that 
Presidency; they have taken away many of those 
estates which had been in the same families for 
penfcuries ; and as I show in my sixth chapter, they 
are in a course of confiscating tho territories of 
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Native Princes, whose dynasties date in some of the 
Rajpoot States from 2000 years back, and whose 
ancestors resisted Alexander the Great. 

To bring these things home to. the reader, let me 1 , 
suggest a parallel case in England, to what we do 
in India. Our/ r great Duke/' and our only one, has- 
just passed away from amongst us. I leave this 
services to the reoord of history and the praises of 
posterity, my business is only with a certain estate 
given to the Duke and his heirs by the nation, to 
reward those services.. Now let mo propose to my 
countrymen, to show our national gra.titude, by 
pauperising the present Duke and Duchess of Wel¬ 
lington ; and to show our honour and good faith by 
confiscating Strathfieldsaye. .Is the reader shocked 
at such an idea ? but it does not shock our India 
Government in the least. Doe3 the reader think the 
prosent Duke's title to his property is something 
sacred ? but so is a native gentleman's title to his 
Enam. Does the reader think the confiscation of 
Strathfieldsaye would be a very meagre addition to 
our revenue, after all? but wo see in India that a 
number of estates taken in this way, do something. 
Can the reader still hesitate ? has he yet another 
scruple? will he say that no empire can bo durable 
whioh is not just why then, in God's name, let him 
help to stop the injustice of our Indian Government. ' 
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CHAPTER V. 


' •* THB JUDICIAL BYHTUM. 

• It was one of the greatest evils of tho Ryotwar 
Bobtlemonts, that they aubvortod tho indigenous 
municipal institutions of the country. These institu¬ 
tions had formed tho basis of every suooossiye 
empire in India for ages j and they were so rooted in 
tho hearts of the people, that when allowed to retain 
their ohorished privilege of local self-government, 
they wore comparatively indifferent to the title, or 
creed, or nationality of their—rulers, and indisposed 
to political combination, because they enjoyed a 
simple and satisfactory administration of civil and 
criminal law. However, the English, who firat 
acquired territory in the most disorganised part of 
Inaia, and were then entirely ignorant of the sys¬ 
tematic structure ofnative society—the English rashly 
assumed that an ancient, long-oivilised peoplo, 
possessing the elaborate mechanism of old govern* 
uients, suited to thoir manners and domestic oircumat* 
ancos, grown into a sooond nature by custom, and to 
this day working admirably under good rulers—that 
such a people were a race of barbarians who had 
never known what justioo was until wo oamo among 
thorn, and that tho host thing wo oould do for thorn 
wub to upset all thoir institutions as fast as wo oould 
and among othors thoir judical system, and givo 
them instead a copy of our logal models at homo. 
Models, bo it remembered, against which wo havo 
boon inveighing for at Jest a century and a half, and 
whioh have at length becomo so odious that wo havo 
radically ohangod a groat part of them, and may 
possibly condemn still more. But even if the 
technical system of English law had worked well at 
homo, it would have boon tho grossest political 
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empiricism to force it on n people so different from 
oUrsolvoa as every Oriental people are; and oon- 
sidoring that it did not work well, even at homo, the 
reader may ooaooivo the irreparable imisohioC it has 
done in India. It ia lamentablo to oontomplato tba 
pictures given ua of its demoralisation of the natives; 
and tho raoro so, beoauso this demoralisation is 
progressive, so tho worst results are fonnd in our 
oldest possessions. 

There was some exouso for tho Government which 
introduoed this system of "artificial teohnioalitios, ” 
in its profound ignorance of every native institution 
including those rational methods of dispensing 
justice, poouliar to the country. But nothing can 
excuse the Government of the present day for. main¬ 
taining such an abuse; nothing oan even account for 
suoh mal-administration, exoept the fact, that the 
Home Government is an irresponsible Bureauracy. 
What makes this disregard of tho rights of the 
natives (their right to he well governed) more 
flagrant in. the present instance, is the fact that 
ample information has long since been supplied to the 
Government of tho oviU of its own judioial system 
and the merits of the native one. Indeed this t last 
has been retained, and is working with oom’^letc 
euoooss in tho latest of our territorial acquisition ; 
for somehow or other we always know how to givo 

f ood government, when wo havo strong motivos for 
oing so : ns in the Punjab, where it ia our interest 
to conciliate a martial peoplo, newly t brought under 
our swayand in Mysore, where it ,ia our interest to 
rooonoile them to the prospect of absorption. But, 
says Mr. Campbell* the Punjab "having had .tha 
bone fit of our previous oxporienoe, the best syateina 
have been introduoed.” This is no excuse fjior ,tho 
Government, but an aggravation pf its itgueUae. 
Equity would require that the unfortunate.-people 
whole expense our experinoo has been, gained, should 
bo among tho first to benefit by ■ it. *,JjV>r it has 
cost our old provinces dear, this experience 1 We 
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hare experimented upon their population, as if in 
corpore vili, while we were finding out what were 
" the best systems ," and now we have found them 
out, we do not give these unfortunate people the 
benefit of them. 

However, I object to the word M introduced ” in 
the above sentence. Mr. Campbell’s partiality for 
the Civil Service leads him to speak of our success¬ 
ful administration of the Punjab, as if the Civil 
Service had invented a revenue and judicial system 
which we have only adopted, and which is some 
Centuries older than our empire in India. Long before 
we knew anything of India, the fabrio of native 
society had been characterised by some peculiar and 
excellent institutions, viz , by a municipal organisa¬ 
tion, providing a most efficient polioe for the admi¬ 
nistration of criminal law, while the civil law was 
worked by a simple process of arbitration, whioh 
either prevented litigation, or else ensured prompt 
aud substantial justice to the litigants. It may be 
worth while to add some details on the subject of 
these institutions. 

The village was the germ of the whole political 
system of native States. The constitution of a 
village was the model of that of a town consisting of 
more than one parish; and so on, till the village 
became a city; each branch of the municipality 
increasing as the community enlarged, until the 
single smith or carpenter of the village wa9 
represented by the guild of his trade in the city; 
and in every case the freeholders forming a corpo¬ 
ration which managed the municipal revenues and 
police, and was the organ through which the Govern¬ 
ment transacted its business with the people. As a 
rule, all over India, there were three classes of ryots 
or cultivators in every village : 1st, the freeholders 
or proprietors of the soil; 2 nd, a class like copy¬ 
holders, who rented of the first, but could not sell 
nor be turned out of their holdings while they per¬ 
formed their engagements; 3rd, a class of tenants- 
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at-will j the meohanios, police, &o., were paid partly 
by tax-free lands, and partly by a fired portion of 
the produoo of each Hold. Of the above, the land¬ 
lord class alone was responsible to the Government 
for the taxes, whioh were assessed on each member 
of this body by its elootivo oounoil, and the surplus' 
ront, after paying Government dues and munioipal 
expenses, was divided among the freeholders, in 
proportion to their sharo, largo or small, of the 
proportv : but there was nothing liko “ oommunism n 
in this division oxoopt the sort of communism wo 
haye in many parishes in England, viz., a frooholdor‘8 
right of paaturago on the village ooinmon, where 
there happened to be such a thing. The two most 
useful functionaries in this municipality were the 
head-man and the record-keeper; both generally here¬ 
ditary‘officers, but requiring the confirmation,of Go¬ 
vernment. The head man was villago magistrate, tax- 
gatherer, ooroner, &c, and had a limited civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, though in the village council, 
he was simply “ primus inter poros. ” The record- 
keeper was quite as important an officer as the first, 
for nowhoro in the world were the rooords kept with 
moro aocuraoy and statistical detail than in India. 
The villago books containod a register of every field, 
with dimensions, names of ownors, crops sown, &o., 
with every partioular of k the possession or alienation 
of real property by sale, horitago, or transfer, and as 
the sale of land was one of tho most formal processes 
in all the native institutions, and ovory oircumatance of 
the transaction was rooorded, it was comparatively 
easy to ascertain the truth in oases of disputed right. 
Finally, the village chief and rooord-keepor were 
represented by corresponding functionaries at tho 
head of oaoh native district or country, who thus 
connected the lotfal with the general administration 
and wore the organs of communication between tho 
Government and tho people. For instance, in the 
imposition of any new tax, the native Governments 
always took-care to obtain first tho. assent of the 
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local authorities; stimulating their soU-interest on 
such occasions, and profiting in their influence over 
the people. Whereas, our Government has sometimes 
goaded the natives into open resistance, by making 
them feel that they were neither represented nor 
consulted in its arbitrary imposition of new taxes. 
It was the county chiefs spoken of above, whom Lord 
Ooruwallis mistook for great land-owners; though 
they were really only great tax-gatherers ; and to 
whom he transferred the landed property of tlieir 
districts by his Perpetual Settlement. 

But certain conditions were exacted from these 
municipalities under the native system in return 
for the privilege of self-government. Each com¬ 
munity was responsible for a due performance of 
its police duties, under heavy penalties ; as were 
formerly the “hundreds,” in England. They were 
bound to produce or trace the perpetrators of rob¬ 
beries or outrages committed within their limits, or 
else to make good the amount lost, or submit to a 
fiDe imposed by tho Government, and partly owing 
to this respoQsibility, partly to the peculiar fitness 
for their employment of the Aborigines who fulfilled 
the police duties, there was no part of the municipal 
institutions of an Indian village more perfect than 
its police system. Marvellous stories are related of 
the sagacity of this native police, who have been 
known to trace criminals from one county to another, 
sometimes for weeks together, until they succeeded 
in apprehending them, and wherever we have 
destroyod the native institutions and disorganised 
this force, a great increase of crime has been thd 
consequence. Bengal is a melancholy case in point; 
and I must continually direct the reader’s attention 
to the fact that wherever we have upset the native 
institutions, and put inventions of our own in their 
place, it has produced a great and progressive 
increase cf crime. But it was iD the administration 
of oivil law that the merits of the native system 
were.inost conspicuous, The Judgos were appointed 
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by tho King, and sat as his representatives, and the 
central courts in the capital, and local courts in the 
districts, corresponded to the old European model : 
with this difference, that as there was no Bet of 
functionaries in the Native Courts, as attorneys and 
special pleaders, whose livelihood depended on their 
practice, the Indian judges had a motive for sup* 
pressing litigation, and they maintained a system of 
arbitration, comparatively inexpensive to the 
litigants, greatly facilitated by tho oxaot and minute 
rooord of real property, and sooroely over loading 
to appeals to a higher Court. 

ft is worth while to add a sketoh of the forms in 
Native Civil Counts j as they aro still existing and 
Working to admiration, wherever we have not des¬ 
troyed the nativo institutions and introduced ourlsya- 
tom of ‘'artificial technicalitiesAftor the plaintiff’* 
petition is reoeivod by tho judge, ho must attend when 
it is read in court, to answer any intorrogutonoa the 
judgo ohooses to put to him. Tho defendant is then 
8 mum one d and required to answer in writing, and it 
is the duty of tho judge, at tins stage of tho proceed¬ 
ings, to ondoavour to offoob an arrangement or coup 
promise, and obtain from the parties mutual release*; 
In which oaso, this first process is final. Failing jn 
this, tho judgo proposes to them an arbitration ot 
friends, generally aocoptod when the parties aro 
dealing fairly with ono another—and tue forms of 
a regular trial aro enforced by an officer of tho court, 
yho has power to compel the attendance of witnesses 
the production of papers, «So,; tho award is made a 
rule ot Qpurb, and this second proooss.ia final top { 
When one or both, parties refuse this method, t'fyey 
are roquirod to give soouritios, the one to prosequi®, 
the other to defend the case. The Court then artm- 
mooB a number of individuals of tlje saiqe profession, 
or rank as tho parties, out of whom a certain number 
aro soleoted, any of whom the plaintiff or defendant 
has a right to challenge ; the Court deciding on the 
validity of objection. The pal-ties aro 'then required 
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to sign an instrument agreeing to submit their cause fra 
this ]ury, and pay a certain fine to Government if 
they appeal against the decision (this meaning 
appeal costs), and after the hearing of the cause, 
before the decree is passed, they are required to sign 
an affirmation of the fairness of the proceedings. An 
offioer of the Court attends to regulate the forms, as. 
in the Arbitration Courts, and in this way several- 
suite may be conducted simultaneously in the same- 
Court. When tho decree is given,jtho judge awards, 
their costs to jurors, witnesses, &o. t and deoidos who- 
is to pay thorn. In the event of an appeal; the 
appellant must enter into recognisances to pay tils' 
expenses, but an appeal beyond the district seems to 
bo unheard of, an d this simple mode of dispensing 
justics, minus English law and*attornoys and spooiul 
pleaders, is to this day completely saooessful. It is 
not that lawyers do not exist in Native States, but 
that the Court alone can summon them, if it require* 
their advioe or assistance j the partioa cannot hire- 
them under tho native- system, as fchoy do under our- 
.system, to defoat the ends of justice. 

Such, then is the native judicial-administration ns 
it still exists in many parts of India, and did exist 
every whore; and so well did it work, that Mr.. 
Elphinstone can only account for "the flourishing 
state of the Mahratta country," in spite of the 
bbvious defects in its government, by attributing it 
to the judicial part of the native institutions. And 
now, in lien of this simple and rational mode of 
dispensing justice, we have given the natives an 
obsoure, complicated, pedantio system of English 
law, full of "artificial technicalities," which disable 
the candidates for justice from any longer pleading 
their own cause, and force them te have reoonrse 
to a swarm of attorneys and special pleaders, that is 
of professional rogues, according to Mr. Campbell, to 
oondnet their cases, by which means we have taught 
an ingenious people to refine upon the quibbles and 
Mions of English lawyers, and become such adepts- 
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in the science, that tho oourse of justice, civil as well 
as criminal, is utterly confounded, in a maze of 
artifioo and fraud, and the natives, both high and' 
low, aro becoming more and more demoralised, as 
they become more dexterous in applying all the 
“sharp practice ” of English law. 

The author of “Modern India” has given a very 

S raphio description of our system, but I can only 
nd room for an outline of his rovelations- Ho saya 
that some mon go from Hailoybury, who are not, and' 
never con bo, lit for tho dutios of the Oivil Servioo; 
that in tho course of promotion, mon are ohaoged 
from on,e department to another with a totally diffe¬ 
rent sot of duties at every stop—frequently posted to 
different parts of the oountry whore they do not 
understand the languago of tho poople;. and that they 
only hold the samo offico on an avoratro for two op 
three years without interruption, whioh givos little 
opportunity for acquiring tho local knowledge’ 
nocossary for administrative duties. As tho 
rule, promotion goes by soniority, and so tho most 
indifferent officers attain a oortainrank in time, and 
higher appointments are sometimes long blocked up 
by elderly men, never brilliant and now inefficient, 
worn out in body, mind, or temper, yot who cannot, 
or will not retire. 

Whonu oollootor is old enough, ho ill made a 
judge—ond to this atop there is almost no exception 
if it is wished for. “It seems to bo considered, that 
if at this-time of lifo a man is fit for anything at all, 
he is fit foe.a judge; and if he is fit for nothing, 
better moke him a judge and get rid of him j for 
once in that offioe he has no claim to farther promo¬ 
tion by more ^seniority alone. ” Altogether, it 
happens that few apove mediocrity remain to be 
judges, and of those who do, many are disappointed 
men; and. in-both, divisions of the Bengal Presidency 
they are promoted to be judges late in life,*with no- 
previous experinco whatever of the prinoipftl portion, 
of their duties, oiy.iL justice. 
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. These judges are nervous, captious, and timid; 
disposed to overstrain forms and exaggerate tech- 
nicalitios, and to' rush into the extreme of legal 
niceties and quibbles; they are unwilling to convict 
on reasonable evidenoe—some, qtyable to make np 
their minds, and thinking aoquittftl the safest oourso 
—rsome, .considering themselves charged with the 
interests of the prisoner as opposed to the magistrate, 
and sooking for .every argument for aoquittal, sub¬ 
stantial or technical; and finally they are prone to 
foel that therr congoquonce doponds upon aotivoly 
interfering with and ohooking the magistrates, and 
to give prisoners fcho benefit of ovory doubt on their 
rpinds, roasonablo or unreasonable, rather than faoo 
the responsibility of convioting thorn. "Transferred 
to the superintendence of a largo judioial machinery, 
after having spent the best of their years ana 
energies in other omploymonts, it is hardly to be 

S iotod that'they would well perform so diflloult a 
Suoh being tl*o judges, let us see what aro 
thelawW. ‘ • 

The criminal law is a • patch work, raado up of 
pieces’ongrafted at all tim«s and soasous on ground¬ 
work of natfVp oodoS, noarly dove red and oblilpratodj 
in fact, by pi'iotioo and oontinual emendations, thore 
lias grown up a system of onr .own, and the Suddor 
Court, composod of the judges dosoribod above, are 
|n tho habit of issuing authoritative " oonstruotion ° 
fif regulations and points of praotioO : but suooosaivo 
judges pretty often vary their constructions. In tho 
civil law the Government has scarcely interfered at 
all in the lotos regulating proporty ;*but precedents 
and " constructions ” have swelled put into a large 
and oomplioatad legal system, quite undigested and 
unarrangod, and the jndgos of onoday ate constantly 
altering the constructions of their predecessor^. 
Suoh, then, being the judgos, and suoh the laws, and 
th® police boing inoffioiont, oxoept in the - Punjab, 
where “ the wholesome anoiont system is more exactly 
adhered to, ’’ let us boo how itbo system works, and 
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firat in criminal law It appears that the■ magistrate 
has greater facilities for eliciting the truth than the 

judge: ,by questioning the witnesses, whoso evidence is 
all taken down w writing, and ascertaining that they 
understand what is recorded; and the author hardly 
.ever knew evidence to be at all perverted where the 
parties the magistrate, and the witnesses all spoie 
and understood the same language. Moreover, in the 
new territories there is a habit of confessing among 
the people ; though .this is exchanged for a habit-o£ 
depial ip the clpwest c^ses when they find out the 
.many judicial chanoes of escape under our system 
Altogether in new territories, an efficient and ex- 
petfenced ofgoial oan very well get at the truth in 
mopt oases j put there is a great' deterioration in the 
course of time, from which Mr. Campbell infers that 
l/ipg and perjpry are quite as much duo to bur 
ludioi^ 1 institutions as to the people.- It appears 
thuttho judge prefers deliberate statements as the 
best legal evidence ; while the magistrate can to soiqq 
«xtppt asoertaip the character and history of the 
Witnesses, and does a good deal towards weighing 
them properly. But still experienced .criminals, anS 
especially the professional attorneys aboutthe Courts, 
^0 much to bafflo him; witnossoB are sent up well 
prammed and cautioned to pell a conneoled story, an! 
not to tell too much; and when the Case after a long 
interval goes to .the judge, the evidence Via worth 
literally pbthing. All the witnesseas atb thoroughly 
weJl up in ^ thrip^-told tale,- Nothing is to be made 
cf strings of such witnesjc's Erectly contradicting 
one another. The indoA’can rrat. wm* .. . £ 


ry. and in our older posses: 

nimitinr’ -Va * ' 


great so.hoois ?tft’pb 

.ion,a f ala9 Witrte $ s ot f criminal • Rials' can "e» 8 il, 
bo procured from thcrice. " At the trial o„e of tha' 
njagiatrate s cfet]§l&« tie mechanical duties of a 
fro^eentor, and bathing more. The pfisoheV nifty 
^rpduce any number 0 ? fresh vcitnesseehe pleases, 
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lor the prosecution, and “the professional advooates* 
are the most unscrupulous of men-" Finally, though 
the form of a jhty ia preserved, the judge generally 
puts into the box some of tho pleaders,, and suoh* 
people about the Court—intimates to them- very 
broadly his opinion—they always agree with him— 
and there is no more trouble* Under thie system- 
there is a great increase of orime; most marked in¬ 
cur oldest possessions; and “the Daooits have now- 
got the better of tho laws l" It would be very odd 
if it were otherwise ! '• 

’* Now let us see what is the system in civil law. 
When tho plaint ia lodged, which ie generally long, 
rambling, circumstantial, exceedingly exaggerated, 
and full of irrelevant matter, a notice ia served on- 
the defendant, or stuck up in the village where he is 
supposed to reside, requiring him to file an answer 
in a certain number of days. If he does so, the 
‘plaintiff iB called upon for a replication, the defen¬ 
dant for a rejoinder,, and so bn, each paper contain¬ 
ing all kinds of assertions, aocnsations, and technical 
objections, and refusing to admit the plainest facts. 
This being completed, issue is supposed to be joined, 
that is to say, the judge has before him a mass of the 
most prodigious contradictions which unscrupulous 
subtlety can deliberately prepare in writing, and 
'great (juantitities of irrelevant matter,, and then he 
appoints a day for trial. Issues of law and fact are 
all joined at the same time. In the trial the judge is 
not permitted-himself to make any effort towards the 1 
truth. Everything is left entirely to the management 
of the parties and- their professional advisers, who 
avail themselves of every weapon, fair and- unfair. 
Perjury, forgery, and fraud, are altogether in the- 
civil courts; in fact, the whole system is one of 
highly perfected fencing; with such* weapon&i The- 
parties marshal up their own prepared witnesses,, 
produce their own documents, and-a-pply for reference* 
tb-particular records. The judge-; Would'riot ofl.&hy 
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account refer to the records of his own or the collec¬ 
tor's office, except on special application from one o£ 
the parties. He scrupulously restricts himself to the 
itiorst evidence, and having heard that he decides aa 
he best may. If either party oommit any error o£ 
form, it is fatal to his cause. If the defandant does* 
not appear in the manner required, the decree goes, 
against him by default, and the first he hoars of it 
is in the seizure of his lands and goods, after whioh 
ho has no legal remedy. In execution of deoreea 
peraonal property is distrained, &o. Against the 
possessor of lauded rights the process is exceedingly 
simple. They are at onoe sold by auction without 
reserve tb tho highest bidder itt satisfaction) of the- 
deoree j or ff certain rights ar? at ornoo made’O^er by 
precept addressed' to the collector, who majjl<JmbIi-/ 
oitly obey, howover inoq,uitablo he ‘may loioVv th(v 
deoision to bo, and* however inconsistent" with tho 
rights of others. Such then is tho system of oivii 
law, and the worst of it is, wo havo succeeded in 
giving the natives a tasto for this system of artificial 
technicalities, n which thrives amazingly ; and ae 
most people are frequently involvod in litigation io 
some shape or other, tho whole oountry is demoralised 
by it, and tho lowest villagers aro beooming up to 
many “dodges” of tho law. Finally, bar author shy*,!' 
“‘the judicial oath as it is used, doos-not fpTfhe very 
least affect the evidonoe. And yfit thfs is nbt because 
the religious sanction of an oath is ‘ unfchbwn to tho 
jftoplo. ‘ On the contrary it tea* nowhere stronger, 
thla is another' 6f the ohahgoa caused by our 
sysWtfL Th ft- tltm country I found that a solemn^ 
oath was ftsfcbnfshfagly binding, not gabbled ottt’~ 
lfghtly as an everyday natter in the oourts of justide^. 
but taken on rate obcaeions, after the- fashion, of 
people themselves. Bht each binding oaths-'jV YoV" 
eSfist in our older 1 provinces. The judicial bath ia 
ntuch too common-plaoe J an affair to. oarry; weight, 
and the people seeing perjury practised ‘tytbfi impu¬ 
nity, become used it. P^ 88d8a aft y. 
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province tho more oommon and grave does perjury 
become.” 1 ' 

‘ Suoh tfyen are our judges, an^ laws, and adminis¬ 
tration o! what is called civil and priminal justioo ix* 
India. A.nd the maintenance of tljjs demoralising 
system is fc)ie more ipiauitotis that (jfoyernment if 
a'ware of the eyil. and conscious of the rempdy. That} 
remedy has been app|ie4 ^e Punjapb, i^nd thq 
reason for adopting it is thus stated ' by My, Camp¬ 
bell :—“ Aftpr a long trial of the working of tho old 
oonvts, it may be supposed that the Government was 
little inolined fo extend their operation, and t)io 
systerp was so radically yioiouf that there was no 
attending it exoept by altogether swopping it away 
and comuionoing do navo. ” Ho then gives cho details 
of tho Punjab administration wh'ioh t*h^ roador will 
find >e the samo native systqpn d‘? ao * , ^P 4 * u the 
beginning Of this ohiptpr. The remedy {man, ana 
the only one, is io return to that loo^l solf-goyernraont 
a'Ad simple raodo of administering justioo, indigenous 
w 'the* country, ‘and 'o’ofigonial po the manners 
oHtd inhabitants. A remarkable instance of tho 
Buoooss qf returning to native prinoiplos i>} given by 
tholiistorian, Professor WiUon, where hq rotates how 
a Bengal magistrate succeeded in putting down gang 
robbery in the "district of Burdwan. lie siys: “ The 
instruments employed were the nogleotbd and under¬ 
valued institution's of the country, animated by skilful 
0 \ip'erfntondo'no 6 and enoouragemont. The landowner's' 
and Iieadmon of the villages and various trades, were 
oalled upoh to enter into engagements for the perform¬ 
ance ffl those duties, whtiohit'was personally explained 
to them they were expected to fulfil, and tho village 
watbnmen'.Were punished for neglect or oonnivanoe, 
and rewar ded fOr oourago aud good conduct.’ Attorn-, 
pts to deprive them of theirserviop lands were sedulo¬ 
usly resisted, and the villagers were encouraged" to ' 
give the in more’liberal subsistence. In this instance i£ 
Was unequivocally Bhown that the co-operation of the 
people' Was -to be had, and that when had it waq 
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pffioaoious. Notwithsandingthisevidenco'of thefo^sib- 
jJity of a different system, no attempt was made to 
act upon it on a more extensive scale.’* No i instead 
of that, in spite of every evidence, and warning, and 
remonstrance from tho most competent authortiies, 
the Govevrninent has deliberately gone on breaking 
up the native system all over the oountry, except in the 
North-west Provinoos ajid tho Punjab, and yet, owing 
partly to the short date of our Empire in the greater 
part of Indio, and partly ,'to the extraordinary tena¬ 
city with whioh the people ollngto tho most character¬ 
istic parts of their social structure, although wo have 
subverted the fabrio, we have nowhore succeeded in 
destroying the elements of thoir institutions. Tho 
tittor destruction of a villago, says Sir John Malcolm, 
and dispersion of its inhabitants for hundreds of 
miles, and for thirty yonrs at a tirao, cannot prevent 
its instant re-establishment when foroo is withdrawn. 
At that signal tho people at once roappoar, the lost 
records are recovered, every field is reoognisod and 
claimed, tho hereditary village offioors, even when 
infonts, are reinstated, and tho little municipality 
rosumoB its place and roassorts its nature. The villago 
intitufcions, he says olsowhere, will after the scenes 
they have survived, be indostruotiblo, unless the strong 
hand of power breaks up establishments whioh have for 
ages formed the basis of all Indian Governments. Yot 
this is what the strong hand of English power conti¬ 
nues to do in our old provinoe; to break up oBtabli- 
Bhments which ensured the natives good administ¬ 
ration of civil and criminal law, and to maintain the 
shooting abuse of justice exposed by Mr. Campbell* 
For I ask the reader whother such a judicial system as 
this author describes be not an offence to God atid 
man? It seems contrived on purpose, not merely to 
render person and property inaeoure, and fcp stop the 
means of encouraging every kind of industry, but 
to force, as in a hot-bed, every evil tendency of the 
native mind; to paralyse oonfidenoe between man 
and man ; and to deprave a whole people as it is 
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possible for latfs to deprave them. And after the 
abuses of this judioial system have been notorious 
for about half a oenttfry, especially sinoe the Commo¬ 
ns* Committee Report of 1810, can Parliament 
pretend to believe that the bureauoratio Government 
which has maintained them, has done its dnty tq the 
people of India? Can Parliament venture to prolong; 
the secret, irresponsible dospotism of suoh a Govern¬ 
ment, ior another twenty years ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

FlNANOE A*ND PUBLIC WORKS. 

Bomb of the most sagaoious of princes, sucfr as 
Diocletian and Queen Elisabeth, have complained 
that it was next to impossible for oven a wise ail'd 

! ;ood ruler to find out the truth, when it was the 
nterost of hia ministers to combine together to 
deceive their sovereign. 

Never was this more strikingly exemplified than 
by the mystification of England with regard to the 
condition of the natives of India, by the bureaucratic 
Government to whioh England oommifisher authority 
over them. Nover was it more, true that, “what 
flatters the sovereign generally forms the misery of 
the people ;" as we shall see when I' examine what 
those “blessings of the British Rule, " whioh England 
imagines she confers upon India, really are? 

The most curious thing is, that although the 
imposture of the day is invariably exposed after* 
wards, the exposure never Booms to reaoh the mass 
of the people of this country, but the next grand 
deception of the Indian Government is successful'as 
any former one. This reminds me of the foHdVrtrig 
remarks of Maohiavelli on the Borgia Pdph^Bo 
simple are men, and so prone ti» obey any impulse 
fTOm-withont, that whoever is willingto deoeive them 
will always find those who ars willing to bo deceived! 
Alexander VI never did auything elso than deprive 
men,'no* thought of any thing else f and none ever* 
assorted more' confidently, - and swore to promise* 
better and kept them less than he did; nSv^rbb&lfrflJ 
his deceptions always succeeded to a wi«h,,bdaattso 
be understood that part of the business Of Ww thbrO* 
ughly. " And this is the only part of the bueftiOsri of 
life which the Bureauoraoy seoms to Ubdbvatand : 
however, if the reader has the patience-to go through 
his chapter, I will eliow him that unlete'-'we- entirely 
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and immediately change our system, and relieve In¬ 
dia from the incubus of a Bureauoratio Government, 
our affairs in that oonntry cannot be saved from utter 
ruin : indeed it will bo no easy matter toaave them 
now I 

As tho homo authorities always troat tho question 
of publio works as one of finance, I will take a loof 
out of their book, and consider the subjeot in a 
finanoial point of viow- What iait that now renders 
tho state of tho Indian finances dangoroua and 
unsafe, and far more so than they woro in 1842, whon 
Sir Robert Pool strongly oxprossod his alarm about 
them'' It is the steady increaao of debt; tho almost 
invariable deficit; tho non-inoreaso, tho dooreaso in 
somo instances, of the tax-paying power of the 
pooplo; coupled with the unhealthy symptom of an 
unnatural weaknoss in this tax-paying power, and 
the confession of the Indian Government after it has 
tried taxes on everything susceptible of an impost, 
that it cannot carry taxation any further. Is not 
Booh a condition of the finances of a great empire 
though td alarm any foreseeing statesman? 

One source of .revenue has indeed increased, and 
jnat in time to save us from .adding several million* 

more to the debt, .but. as this, source of revenue is 

one which forma no test of, the .general ability of the 
pooplo to pay taxes, although it now contributes 
ftbout one-eight of tjie not receipt of tho Indian 
^ uor ' it adds to tho danger of our situation, 
•“a® tyns duty on opium is liable to great fluctuation, 
find might any , day bo immediately and finally 
extinguished (onooight of tho not rovonuo I) by an 
act of common sonso op the part of tho Chinese 
Government j viz, by its porjnitting the cultivation of 
Jho poppy at home. # flurely, when tho reader oop- 
piders tho aotnal embarrassment of tho Indian 
finances, tho yoarly peril of losing ono-eight of,tho 
not revonuo, and tho oonfossod inability of th* 
fOVornmont to impose more taxes, ho must foei how 
flj.oar own interests are involved ip placing 
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finances of India on a sounder footing; for as the 
oaao stands, although it would ruin England to lose 
her empire in India, it is threatening our own fin¬ 
ances with ruin to be obliged to keep it. 

The most startling point to English eyes is the 
small tax-paying power of the people'. A comparison 
with our own happier lond will show the significance 
of this faot. In England the people pay on an 
average 21. per head of population annually in taxes'; 
yet so far from the industry of the country's being 
crushed by snoh a burthen,-the people never wore so 
prosperous before; io oaso of war thoy oould evident¬ 
ly raise a much larger sum for the service of the 
State, and in peace the yield • of the taxes increases 
with suoh regularity that a Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer may calculate on a surplus of about two 
millions sterling every year. In India the people 
pay only 5s. 4 d per head, and, deducting the opium 
monopoly and about half a million of tribute from 
foreign States, the natives literally pay only 4s. bd. 
per head of population annually in taxes; and yet by 
its owu admission tbe Government cannot raise any 
larger sum in case of an emergency, and so far from 
the yield of the Indian taxes regularly increasing and 
affording a surplus nearly four times as large as that 
of England, in proportion to the number of the 
people, the Indian revenue would be actually deolifr- 
mg at this moment without an increase of territory 
which bring* a corresponding increase of charges. 

, Is it not clear that there must be something 
'wtong, something completely rotten in such a state of 
things as :thfs? The people are dosoribed by, Mjr. 
Campbell and others, as being full of industrial 
energy,-and ^ well* fitted to accumulate capital-** 
•Why then are they lo wretchedly poor ? .vfnet has 
become and does now become of their productive 
capital? For it is evidently stationary.at 1 -an un¬ 
naturally low ebb, if it.be not,«*en diminishing. 
Aye I we must ask it sooner or letdi*; : and the longer 
we delay the greater beooaes our own danger. What 
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.hits become of the productive capital 'of India ? I 
.am sorry to say the question opeus a dark page of 
English historyfor it is impossible to investigate 
this subjeot without recognising the effoot of foreign 
mal-administration in draining away the oapital of 
the natives of India. Independent of the lllogiti- 
■mato gains of the last nenturv, of the enormous sums 
o£ monoy abstracted from tho country in good old 
times, when it was possible for a young Englishmen 
to go out. with nothing at all, and return at tho ago 
<of thirty-fouo with a fortune of a million storling 
(vide the histories of Olivo, Paul Bonfield, and scores 
of obscure “Nabobs independent of tho savings 
of English oflioials, who monopolise the most lucra¬ 
tive employments in the State, and go home, of 
.course, wheu they have realised a fortune—indepen. 
dent of the ' resumptions ” of landed estatos and the 
gradual extinction of the native princes who spend 
their incomes in the oountry, to make room for more 
English officials—in- other words, to provide more 
patronage.for/-the Home Government—independent 
of all this, there is a regular drain in hard cash every 
year of about three mihona sterling from India, fop 
claims in England designated “the Home Charges, » 
, Now, it has been said by tho hiatorifthi professor 
Wilson, that the transfer of surplus revenue to 
England is an exhausting drain upon the reaouroos 
of the oountry, the issue of which is replaced by no 
refluxj-it is an extraotion of tho life-blood from the 
yeids of national industry, which no subsequent 
Introduotibn of nourishment is furnished to rostoro; 
and some suoh effects must result from the annual 
transfer of so -large a proportion of tho produoo of 
Indian taxes to England. To bring tho oaso home to 
our own foelingp, let ns conceive oUrsolves to bo 
subjugated, and obliged to ship off annually, without 
one farthing of return, the same proportion of our 
taxes, whicft would be more than eight milliona 
sterling, to some foreign country; to see besides, 
faroignersjjccapying all tho valuable appointment* 
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in oilr public service, and going home with their 
fortunes, and our great landed estates in a oourse of 
gradual "resumption” by the Government; how 
would our productive oapital stand suoh a drain and 
snoh a system as this ? Should we not, at least, 
expect when we remitted our eight millions, to have 
a good administration ,in return for our money ? 
We might be sure our foreign masters would keep 
the peaoe in the oountry for their own sakes, but 
should we not expect them to do something for ours ? 
particularly if-they prided themselves on being a 
v©ty Christian people, muoh superior in morality to 
ourselves? Should we not expect then to have an 
equitable revenue system, and a salutary administra¬ 
tion of justice, and above all, considering our heavy 
tribute, to have our means of production encouraged 
And assisted ? or at the very least, that our foreign 
rulers would not crush us ,to the earth by throwing 
cruel and wanton |Obsbructions in the way of our 
industry? Well, modest as these expectations may 
Beem, they have all been disappointed by the 
Government of an English bureaucracy m India ! 1 
I have shown what sort of revenue and judioial 
systems have been vouohesafed to the natives,’ and 
will now show what has been done for theit-trade. 
But first, in order to appreciate the obBtaoles which 
have mocked the hopes of the natives^ and doomed 
their industry and skill and the natural blessings of 
their soil to the oourse of unfrulbfulness, it is neoes* 
'sary to understand clearly that trade is the instru- 
'ment of production. This point is so important, that 
'I muHt be ©aroused for'dwelliDg upon it a little,' >• ' ' 
* Tho reason that trade, 'in other word^-bom¬ 
meree (oonvmutdtio mercium) or exchange/- is the 
instrument ** of *’ production, is this* 1 exchange 
•permits that division of labour which-alone gives 
value to labour j ijy'enabHng differeat men to obtain 
artioles of utility or luxury, whioh they perhaps 
could not produce at all, or -could’only produce with 
great difficulty-and loss of time—in - return for other 
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things which, from their education or genius, or soil 
or olimate, they can produce with case. Until 
thorefore, commerce or exchange is introduced into a 
country, and aa long as every body is obliged id 
produce and manufacture everything he requires 
for his own consumption, men remain of necessity 
estate of barbariSm and extreme poverty, frbm 
whioh they can only emerge in proportion to the 
division of labour effeoted by their progress in 
commerce. And in the state of barbarism or non? 
exchange, men are inolined to be idle because they 
can get no reward for being industrious; but when 
commerce or exchange introduces the division of 
labour, and gives a value to labour, by offering men 
what they covet in exchange for their own produc¬ 
tions, then the idleness of the savage is gradually 
transformed into the industry of civilised man. 1$ 
has, therefore, been laid dowri as*ah axiom that 
‘‘facility of exchange 4 is the vivifying principle, the 
very soul of industry. ” 

( >But, wieh i^fc is clearly understood that exchange 
or-odmmdrce is the instrument of production, it 
beoomes evident that whatever in any country 
renders this instrument too expensive to he used, 
is so far mortal to that country's industry; and that 
in any country where goods cannot be brought to 
market without an enormous waste of time and 
money in carrying them hundreds of miles over 
mere tracks/'then, in the same degree that the 
want of.roada in such a country deprives the people 
of the instrument of production, viz., eommorco or 
exchange, to* the same extent it must forbid 
progress; it must ensure poverty; it must 
stop industry, and prevent the division of labour; 
,it must neutralise God’s blessing on the soil, 
and tend to keep the inhabitants barbarians and 
paupers. In applying this conclusion to India, I 
must remind the reader that as trade is the instru¬ 
mental production, every unnecessary obstacle to 
the trade of the natives, which the Government has 
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pifl&T thrown in their way or else neglected fcq/ 

E smove in fulfilment of its acknowledged dnty, ha^ 
eon so maoh positive repression of their means of 
production, and so pinch .destruction of their capital,. 

Yet T undertake to prove that the Goyernment has 
ipflicted both these injuries on the people of india; 
it has at one fcijne fhrown the most ruinous obstacles. * 
in the way of their trade, and at another time 
4eolined to remove’ obstacles when admitting that 
it was its duty to do so : nay, inoredible a9 it may 
appear, it has ev'eji prevented others from doing so.. 

And the consequence js, that at thi$ day the trade 
q£ India is hat a miserable fraction of ^hat it ought 
to"!)®, & 9 d the pauperised natives capnot afford tq] 
pay taxes enough po k$ep the finapces in safety, to 
the danger aud discredit of England- A? a§ example, 
of this, it ip worth noticing that the total estimated 
receipts froxp the land sea custom^ of Xnd»a ‘ fob 
1850-51, are only one million nine hundred odd 
thousand pounds (including six hundred odd thoua-. 
and pounds for salt, which, since the reduction o£ 
dpty, is fapt. nnderselling and superseding the 
Government manufacture, and annihilating thq. 
revenue from the salt monopoly.) Now, here .is ^ 
great fact 1 the customs of a mighty empire, abound¬ 
ing in qoblp rivers and fine hqrbours ; possessing, 
thousands of miles of coast, and rich in natural pro¬ 
duct; in cotton, tobacco t coffee, tea, silk, sugar, sandal¬ 
wood, linseed flax', rice, tallow wool, notm'eg, cinnamon, 
pepper, indigo, and a vast number' of grains and 
fruits i and containing a naturally' intelligent and' 
induatripus population, larger than that of all Eorope.. 
onoe indeed ‘ containing hundreds of thousands of 
merchants, manufacturers, $nd country gentlemen ia 
the interior of the country, whom we nave ruined,—, 
the total custom § bf such an Empire only yield, 
1,974,5580 (And at the sauie rime it is.s^idthat 
England is paying twenty . millions sterling a-year, 
more than necessary for supplies which she could; 
obtain at a cheaper'" rafe from ‘India). I know it 
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asserted in answer to the above “ great faot,” that 
no considerable increase in the customs revenue of 
India is possible, for the following reasons—‘that* 
the native ,is contented with a little rice for his food, 
and scanty clothing for his dress, and his/ewicanf* 
do not dispose him to profit by the advantages of 
oommeroe. I should not answer such drivelling as* 
this, if I had not* observed that no mystification is* 
too gross to be imposed* on unthinking people with' 
regard to the natives of India ; a9, however, every* 
flung must be answered', I will remark—Istly,, 
That if the native were bo eusily contented, he would 
be different from all the rest of the human raoe. 
2ndly, That the assertion is oontradicted by our 
experience ; for whenever the natives in our employ¬ 
ment, or in private occupations, gam more than tho< 
mass of the people, they immediately indulge in better- 
food, better olothing, finery of all sorts, equipages if 
they can, and vying with one another in-ostentatious- 
entertainments, which are rather astonishing"*ixr a* 

K le of,•far wants ; in short, they eo on like the rest- 
eworld.* *3x'dly > *I believe that* the passions of 
vanity and sensuality are much more common to men 
—I say nothing about women—than the- passion of 
avarice, which is always the vice of (the smaller'- num¬ 
ber, and the Indians might be reprOaohed ! for extra¬ 
vagance on high feasts and holidays, but not for 
avarice. Perhaps I may as well give one example, out' 
of many, to show that the few wants of the natives 
are all moonshine. 

The scene of the following occurrence, oited by 
Mr. Chapman, was a district- inhabited by the most 
nnoivilised tribe in India. Mr, Fenwiok says:— 
*>Onr speculations in the country threw in a circula¬ 
tion of about onelao of rnpoes (10,0001.) yearly; the- 
effect of this on the condition, appearanoe, and 
comfort of the Ghonds was remarkable within the- 
irat- year, and continued to improve. Those who- 
Were seen with a piece of oloth scarce covering their*- 
nakedness, were hardly to be recognised with decent- 

- - .... j 
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‘ dhafcis, * good ‘ dooputas,* &o. Some- even oarried 
this so far as to rival tho gayest of the oivilified who 
oame there with ub. Thq Zemindars and others 
were glad to buy, when they could- afford ifc,..ohintj&. 
handkerohiofa, or a piece of red broad-oloth,. 
Penknives,. pooket-knivoB,, and aoififiora, beoa»,o 
muoh. in demand. Tho men lod tho way, but the 
women Boon began to fancy a ‘sarree’ and a 'ohowlee' 
would not display their eharms to leas advantage*" 
Prom this it appears that among uncivilised* 
people men ore vainer than, women I and that tho 
natives are ready enough to profit when they con by 
the adv-ahtages of«commerce.. In fact, Indio has 
been famous for. her cotnmeroe all through history, 
till the reign of, a Buceauorooy, and the traces of 
former wealth, and even luxury, *re visible all over 
the oountry. After all, this is .an,old story, that the, 
commerce of India is not susceptible, of increase. 
Whon it was proposed to throw open the monopoly 
of the Indian trade in 1813, the organs of the 
Bureanoracy vehemently asserted, among other 
pleasant things, to wit, that the destruction of the- 
monopoly would “subvert our Indian Empire,** 
“ saondee tho happiness of the natives, ” and- 
“ imminently endanger the British Constitution I."—■ 
besides these cheerful 'views, they insisted upon if, 
that tbe experience of two oenturies had proved that’ 
the Indian trade could not increase ., 
f. Well,.the export of tho Company was then about 
one million sterling, andParliamepb faced the above 
terror* so far as to allow private traders-to oompoto 
with the**Company. In 1882, the-export had risen to 
nearly fotu* millions,, and tho Company’s- sharo of, ftj- 
had dwindled to 149, 198i-! On this Parliament took 
another step in- advance, and suspended- tJ’om/ 
pany’e right to-trade, when,, without visibly / 1 endan¬ 
gering the- British Constitution^ ” _ the. export rose 
rapidly to six millions- and a„ha.li, '.»b^ut.'whioh. 
average it has stopped for:the Iqat ten »yoars, show¬ 
ing that mew limit has. been reached, .where we are- 
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agpin told that the Indian trade cannot increase. 
' However, having gone so far, I may as 


propose the removal of an obataole which prevents 
t;h 0 expansion of Indian trade to about eight times 
present amount. Air. Chapman has shown it to 
l?e a general statistical law that the. consumption of 


faofcure.s are consumed. Thus the;oonsumption of our 
oof ton manufactures by the British West Indies is of 
pile value of about 14s. per head of the population per 
annum; by Ohili, 9s. 3d-; by Brazil, 6s. 6 d,; by Cuba, 
6s. 2d.; by Peru, 5s. 7d.; by Central America, 10 d.} 
by India, about 9d.; and by Mexico, a country as 
roadies^ as India, and not possessing natural-advant¬ 
ages corresponding to.fche navigable rivers of Bengal, 
.by Jlesiofb 6c?.*' per head per annum. Moreover 1 , 
>{£ ‘Cha.pmah has shown that oven of this small 
average fox^ India, the natives supplied through 
Bombay only take one-half, ibepautfe they want ,tne 
means of commnnioatidn,. iwhioh/ to some extent, 
nature has afforded' t? Bengal and Agra by theii 
rivers. * r , 

The unavoidable inference from thp above i? that 
our Indian trade is at'present limited .to the coasts 
and shorps of ode or two rivers, in that groat 
empire, and that we oanh ardly be said to have a 
trade yntVtbe interior, owing to want of moans of 
transit - and" of'tolerable communications, all over 
India, and in every one iof the Presidencies, not 
excepting Bengal afid Agra, .as I will show by and 
by. This, then, 'the want of roads, the want of 
bneap carriage, this is the new .limit to the trade of 
India—this is the'only reason why it cannot increase. 


India—this is the only reason 
4pd why a people described 
jnijn^tirionf 'and intelligent, 


why it cannot increase , 
by Mr. . Camp bell,ag 
and ’jybo&e " nafciyq 
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capitalists eagerly epi^ark in all kinds of enter¬ 
prises,” and why they are “contented with a little 
;rioe for t]i,oir food.” &p. &o. &o.; becamew at 
preaont physically impossible for them to avail them¬ 
selves of commerce for want of mean? of transit. ' 

I may os wall notioe here the obligations of the 
.Government with respect to publio works in India. 
I have already observed that common humanity 
should indpoe us to enoourago and assist tjie means 
of production among a pooplo, from whom W o drain 
BO largo a proportion of thoir oapital, and I have 
shown how tho want of roads in any country tends to 
keep its inhabitants barbarians and paupers. 

, • I ffljuaf now remark fcl^at in Ipdia, whore not only 


from religious motived to be mosj; liberal i R e*eoating 
publio works, are fast disappearing unctef/ .the in¬ 
fluence of our dominion, in India'as m' CJhina, ft'ixaa 
been the immemorial usage for the State' to cohs- 
ifcruct many indispensable public works for the 
people. In India it is recognised as an historical 
fact .that part of the revenue is received by the 
Government as trustee for the people, to be dis¬ 
bursed in public works ; and not only was this duty 
inculoated in the institutes of Tamerlane, an$ dip. 
charged by all good Mogul and Hindoo Sovereigns, 
so that tfco country is covorod with tbeVrttmfl of 
.works p*ecuted by them, but its obligation’- toTiiiul 
.this dyty bas all along been admitted by tbp 'intidh 
" v v drnjpo nf‘ in hh.fory, though V it 1 roducod io 
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thing that is new, tolls oould not well be levied on 
roads and can-ale. aB- a means o£ reimbursement.'*- 
Well, sappo8ing they oonld not, the Government has 
always been repaid in diteotly for any such work, by the 
“magical effect*/' tts-Mr. -Williamson Ramsay oalled 
it, of a neWTotf&in oreatihg wealth in India, I will 
give Oho ofthe-instaaoes* cited to the’ above Oom- 
. mittee by General Briggs, of the effeot of opening a 
new ghaut on-the Cbmptah road: “‘incomplete as the 
'road was, the traffic of-the-port of Oomptah during 
'three years had increased from 160,0001. to 400,0001i, 
and* the Customs had' also inoreased from 4>662J. to 
18,015 l., withimthe same period. ” 

Btit why oould not tolls be leviod ? Mr. Mangles 
'said, “ the Indian strenuously resists any effort at 
new taxation ; and’ cited the resistance of Bareilly 
to a police tax to prove the fact. Now Mr. Mangles 
•ought to havo known that the sedition- of Bareilly 
was caused by the brutal tyranny of a tow over¬ 
hearing native, who was placed' at the head* of the 
poKCe by the British authorities, and' empowered-to- 
ifct’rddiice'a law which should supersede the old aelf- 
’ government*ofthe city.- although' this* ruffian had; 
notoriously-been-guilty of many acts- of oppression, 
and extortion, and was at that very time ar publro 
defaulter himself who fur four years' had* set- the 
oolleotor at defiance. And when- Mr, (Mangles said 
•that similar measures "of 1 the Government were 
•’•'aiwaye resisted' a I'oiUrance, ’* ho ought to have- 
' known* that the very same measure which was resisted- 
at Bareilly was adopted without the slightest resiat- 
■'anoS in Bengal (as in other places), because there the- 
Government conformed to the custom of the country,, 
and introdnced : the measure through the agency of the- 
natural ohiefaand representatives of the people-; and 
it is worth remarking; thatthe effbot of this Govern¬ 
ment measure of substituting its own police for the 
< old looal and municipal police, has been, the- almost 
* utter privation of protection and safety to person, 
'.property, or honour/throughout Bengal. • ' - 
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lb is not the case therefore that Gov-ernment*can- 
not impose now taxes, if it introduces them accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the oouutry, .and allows*, the- 
people to feel that their representatives have, been 
consulted previously; the only real difficulty is to • 
oonoeive any tax that would- bo new. in India I.'for 
everything has boon taxed, already, down • to shops. 
and implements, down-to ,auoh things as fishermen's, 
nets, workmen's tools,,and-.barbers’ utensils! and.this- 
odious tax is still levied in Madras. It is-no-doubt- 
true thatpablio works oannot now be. constructed< 
by looal taxation.in most parts of- Indio, beoause the* 
Government has drained-ihe people of. their, oapitali 
by-its viioioua revenue system, .and. deprived thorn of 
the power of. voluntary effort, for a- while.* But if 
public works-were oonetructed. they couldi be.main¬ 
tained, by. looal taxation.; whioh is new. doing;andi 
has done a good deal in India. F.or~ iustanooy the» 
Indian pross has for.somo time past notiood.tbe: not. 
of largo towns such.as Kurraohoo, Burnt, Mussoorio,. 
Shah j oh an pore,. several others uuder. the. Agra 
Governmont, and Lahore, Broach,. Bolgaum, Peon ah,, 
Ac., coming forward one after another to avail thera- 
Bolvosof enactments permitting them .to* levy local, 
rates for sanitary and. municipal, purposes*. Again, 
when. Lieut-General Briggs was administering the. 
provinoea of Ohndeish he., actually, bogan* making; 
roads-at-a-tims-when. the. ryots wore* hotter* off, by 
purely voluntary looal contributions \ and-'. I have* 
known the same thing* done elsewhere.* Another- 
gentleman-who-had suooeeded.his- father as a.land- 
owner in India/ told the Oomraittoe in. 1848, with\ 
reference to the - oo-onerairon.of the natives.in., mak¬ 
ing- roads,.“ymuoan.ao anything, with. them. K'jftmy 
only reason .with-them-and. show- them- yxm. cfleaij. it. 
for their benefit,.,and not-for. a fresh subjebt/of.taxa¬ 
tion..” He added- that local taxation might be.'feSOr-. 
ted to for the maintenance *of roads-and. bridges, abdf 
instanced-a case where he had made road> and* 
established a-ferry, assigning! the. toll of the ferry.- 
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to the maintenance of the road; but subsequently 
the (government had doubled the toll on the ferry, 
and refused to give anything for the repairs of the 
road: and he sai4 that ip his experience a very 
Jarge fnp4 rP 180 4 from the tolls on ferries in Mala¬ 
bar, wpsappropriated as surplus revenue (contrary 
to an Axpresff l%w), and not applie4 to the making 
or repairing of reads. The same complaint is made 
to’frhis day in padres, and I shall presently police a 
similar complaint in Bengal* 

With -regard to the natural 4i>P<>Bi(iion of -the 
natives to oontribute to publio works, it is worth 
noticing that the Indian journals in tho different 
Presidencies regularly publish an annual list of the 
publio works constructed by private individuals 
among the natives; and one opulent Parsee morohant 
of Bombay has aotually spent in this way, on roads, 
bridges, tanks, wells, caravanserais, schools, hospitals, 

religious edifices, &c., the enormous snip of 180 , 0001 , 

sterling. Qp a former >oooasion, March, 1850, in 
notioipg-the fact that the anxiety of a rioh native to 
bufld $ome-public work vf&a often frustrated by the 
want of a small addition to the sqm he could devote 
to it, and in vainly reoommending the Q-ovornment 
to encourage this spirit by making pp the defloipnoy, 
“The friend" quotes the following passage from 
Colonel Sleeman : “The respectable merchants lay 
out their accumulated wealth in the formation of 
those works which shall sooura for thorp from 
generation to generation, the blessing of the people 
■of the towns in whioh they have resided and those 
of tho country around. " 

But to return to Mr. Mangles, I have shown that 
this gentleman-was under a mistake when-he stated 
that the natives f*resist a 1‘outranoe ” every attempt 
to impose a new tax; but when he added that “owing 
to their indisposition to anything that is new, tolls 
cannot well be levied , l> he made a very Considerable 
mistake indeed for an old Secretary of the Board of 
Kovebue and an Bast India Director. In the ficet 
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S ince tolls on the roads, under the name of transit 
uties, but real Iona fide tolls, have existed from 
time immemorial in India, and we have always 
levied such tolls In the second place, tolls on the 
ferries were established by the Ferry Aot of 1819, 
whfoh provided that the surplus profits, after 
paying the expenses of the ferry, should be appl ied ' 
to the making and repairing of' roads, bridges, Ac. 
Ac., and I have showD bow the Government viol a tes 
this law. In the third place, tolls on the public ro a ds, 

S assed by local Acts, have been in operation in the 
orabay Presidency for more than a quarter of a 
century, and' the following result of experience will 
show whether tolls oafirfbfc be looked to as a means 
of reimbursement: <! The Government have made in 
all Western India but? dne btt 6f bridged* and ifiaca- 
damised road into the interior, 72 miles lt>ng, and' 
this is a road made for purely military objects, add' 
leading not to any great mart for commerce, but to 
the garrison town at Poonah. Nevertheless, one toll 
on this road whiob yielded in the first year 4001., 
now yields regularly about 40001 per annum, and on 
strength of 9uch a receipt a company was formed at 
Bombay for the purpose of making road9 in the 
interior as a private speculation, il the Government 
would allow them to levy tolls, whose amount it was 
to fix itself, which offer, with the* characteristic 
jealousy of* a bureaucratic despotism, the Government 

But the most unaccountable mistake of Mr, 
'fjas in asserting that our transit duties wefo 
such ddtteB^as had always existed in Native State's: 
Thiarenderp-itruopessary for -me' tb 're-establish tire' 
facta of the'cafld,;riot merely tb'prove' that the Nhtrive 
transit duties' t?ei<e simply, tolls, but to show that the; 
Government has dbne all' it' oould to destroy the 
trade of India, and we are bound .ter urake«tSeiifttives 
all the reparation we can for such injuries. The only 
authority I will refer to is Mr- Trevelyan's Eeport, 
mentioned in terms of praise by Mr: Mangles. 
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This report says, that as the transit duties came 
•to us, they were merely tolls on quantities, paid by 
instalments, aooording to the diataooe travelled, just 
like English turnpike tolls; so light that no one 
thought of evading them, fcnd requiring no forma 
or permits.' so that evory one oould oome up 
to that toll-baP without fear; and though different 
kinds of articles might sometimes bo oharged at 
different rates, and the number of different rates was 
• much fewer than in England, the utmost the turn¬ 
pike man oould do was to ask a slight additional toll, 
and on its paymont let thorn prooood, without search 
or detention under any circumstances. The Report 
thus describes wbat the Government made of those 
duties; after having in its own phrase “consolida¬ 
ted,” them, that is, taken for their standard 
the whole amount of tolls levied on goods 
going the greatest diatanoe (so that a Kensington 
gardener bringing a few potatoes to London, would 
have to pay us muoh as if he took them from Land’s 
End to Edinburgh) -Government enacted that the 
toll was not to be levied at the toll-bar, but only at 
the Custom-houses. At these Custom-houses, whioh 
were comparatively few in number, and frequently a 
hundred miles off, the tolls were be paid and 

S srmita granted for the transport of goods, When the 
ollootor was at homo to sign them ; though as this 
functionary was often away on what he oonsidorod 
muoh more important business, and the olorks re¬ 
quired feeing to hurry thorn, and there wore legions of 
applicants, permits wore not always to bo had under 
aovoral days—(so that the Konsingtou gardoner 
would have to go and wait a few days at Birmingham 
for a permit to bring his potatoes to London).— 
** That such should be the state of our Customs 
regulations,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “ is a remarkable 
historical faot whioh will not easily be oreditod by 
tfhe next generation. ” 

After the permits were granted, the rate often 
pb^bent for metals, .and five to' ten per oent. for 
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•other artioles, with five per cent, extra For what wore 
supposod to be the principal towns, and fifteen per 
oent. more on Indian than English piece goods, and 
ten per cent, more on Indian than English metals;, 
after the permits were granted, and the goods' 
readied their destination, nothing more was required 
than to send to the nearest Custom-house and tako 
out" divided permits” for their distribution.' 
“This,” says Mr. Trevelyan,“ is a faot worthy of 
being recorded for the information of posterity. If 
wo were to onoourage swamps, or accumulate 
mountains between the different distriota of oar 
country, wo could not oaralyso their industry bo 
effectually, as we are aoing by this scheme of 
finance.” 

Howover, when once the permits were fibtf&ined,' 
the goods wero as froo as air, and the "men 'it tho 
toll-bars, happily named “Chokoys, w had nothing 
moro to do with them than simply to ascertain their 
exact identity; that they wero neither moro, nor less, 
nor other, nor suporior in value to, nor packed in 
a different way from, tho goods spooifiod in tho 
permits , to soaroh them if they had a doubt on one 
of these points; to oonfisoato thorn if they ooufd 
prove any difference; but if thoy merely thought sb, 
"which they can always do, ” says the Rbpbrt, ; Obl$ 
tQ detain them till they could or would write ftO tho 
collector* perhaps a hundred miles off, in a rbadloss 
country, and get instructions on tho snbjeot. “If,” 
says Mr. Trevelyan, " it were desired to depress tho 
produofciye power of Indian industry to tho greatest 
possible extent/ could any sohemO bo devisod for tab 
purpose more effeotual than this ? Although we hafy. 
now ocular demonstration of its existence, yet 1 when 
it has onoe been abolished, the world will it 
difficult to believe that suoh a system oonid ;habe 
been tolerated by ns for the better part of a' century. ” 
Remember that, reader, for the better part of a 
<entury ! 

But as these men at the Chokeya' evidently haij 
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nciionarids wefb universally hater and despised, 

t ybould not accept their places without forfeiting 
pretensions to charaoter, and their naiUe,was 
Bynonymous with that of rogue; yet their post com¬ 
manded a high saleable price, and a place in the 
Customs was looked upon as a certain fortnne. 
Forced, according to the Report, to get their living 
by extortion, their brutal tyranny and insults to 
women were almost certain of impunity ; tbe mer¬ 
chant would not complain, for he dreaded nothing so 
much as their 'simply doing their duty, and acting 
Op to to letter 6f the lftw, by which they could at 
£ny time at'op the trade'of the oonntry; and the 
native travellers and pilgrim's, though ioud enough 
in private'chmplSint, bould not afford the time and 
money neoessar^ to go barik to the' SDOt Wd identify 
hnd prosecute a culprit. The oonsequbncfc waS that 
the trade, the very existence of the people, cOUld 
Only be maintained by an universal system of 
IrSud arid smuggling j* the rich were obliged to 
carry 6ft their business in collusion with the 
chot&yketf; the poor weirQ their daily victims ; 
and thus, by the agency of theso scoundrels, suppor¬ 
ted by to range of patrofa, did the Government 
"convert'the Whole sumtie of the country into ohe 
chokey, ** and a monstrous System of universal excise 
subjected the iri'daetr'ious part of the Community to 
,thb most cruel penalties. 

, “ The truly barbarous and ‘destructive state of 

things hbove described, ” says Mr. (Trevelyan, “ had 
no existence under the Native system;” and he 
rerterWUs tbit ""it will'appnar "almost incredible in 
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faiotlier age that a System which belongs only to 
times of barbarism should have been deliberately 
established and obstinately persevered in by da. ” 
And while the reporter insists agAm and again on 
the “Utterly barbarous', and tradedestroying efteotfl 
of this system, he is quite aa much shooked by it£. 
“ pernioious effeot on the national morals." He 
says, “ this system may be said to be produotive o£ 
universal orime,"—“ It is a great moral pest,"—and 
he explains how it oorrupts the whole body of the 
people. Here 1 oannot help exclaiming, shall we 
for ever be content to listen to 11 the annual concert 
Of praises - , sung from year to year, upon the Indian 

f overnment) and the inarea&iug happiness of the 
ndian people, when they are all the while sinking 
into deeper poverty and wretchedness?" shall we 
for ever bo satisfied with the solemn plausibilities, of 
public despatches and Haileybury addresses, when 
it invariably turns out afterwards that the natives 
have been cruelly oppressed? Will the English 
heart never beat for India, a country that has con¬ 
tributed so largely to our wealth and greatness, and 
to which a generous people owe so much promotion, 
and kindneBs, and justice ? 

To resume: Mr. Mangles took credit to the 
Government for having abolished the transit-duties, 
“ in consequence of Mr. Trevelyan's Report." I 
find as usual that Mr. Mangles was under a mistake. 
In the first place, unless such a true friend of the 
natires as Lord William Bentinok, backed by ahigh 
fepntatwny and a strong political. ' connexion at 
home, had ventured to oall for« this Report, th0 
transit duties 1 might have gone on to this day. la 
the second place, it was not th0 Report.'wfrthe 
publio Betfuda-l, an'd the weekly reprobation "by the 
Indian journals of this" curse of tbe oountry;"-it 
Vas, as the “ Friend of India " has said, • the cons¬ 
tant and reiterated remonstrances of-the pi-ess which 
at length forced the reluctant Government to repeal 
these duties. The reader may - judge by the dates j 
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the Report was dated January 1st, 1834, and those* 
dutios were not abolished for two years afterwards 
in Bengal, four years afterwards in Bombay, and ten 
years afterwards in Madras, where there was 
actually greater oppression thap I have described— 
ten years after suoh a Report as Mr. Trevelyan’s 1 
Moreover, judging from the habitual insensibility 
of the Bureaucracy to tho welfare of the natives, 
shown by protracted ovor-asseBsmeuts and other 
things, I believe it was not merely tho public scandal 
in the press whioh oausodthe abolition of tho transit 
duties, but the argument of their assailants, that, 
owing to the efforts of trado to esoapo from suoh 
trammels, and the multiplication of ohokeymon to 
prevent it, and its destruction of other sources 
of revenue, the system was ending by entailing a 
loss of money on the Government. 

And now is it u^t shooking to feel tho proved 
impossibility of getting any such grievance as this 
redressed by parliament? This is proved by experi¬ 
ence to be the present state of the case. Tho only 
chance of the natives to get any bad system altered is 
that the Bureauoraoy may themselves think at length 
that they are losing money 1 by it;, but it alwavs 
requires years to get any chaDge made in tho 
strongest oaseB: and meanwhile, until after the 
ohange, the publio in this oountry are kept entirely 
in the dark as to the existence of the griovanoo, and 
myaMGed as nBual; and it is hopeless to oomplain to 
the House of Commons. In that House, any aoousa- 
ftion against the Indian Government, though baoked 
by as muoh peaumptive evidenoo as is required for 
any grand jury presentment, is suro to bo votod a 
'bore and treated as a oalurany. It is Buffioienfe for 
one or two official men to get up and oil© every 
oocasion on whioh tho Government has done right, 
omiting to mention the long previous prossure from 
without which forced it to leave off doing wrong; 
then-to-admit that there may be somo trifles in whioh 
tha Jndian administration is aot gait© poefeofcj*t, 
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’though with regard to the particular grievance 
complained of, “ all the stories about that are 
Without foundation, M and, with regard to the other 
trifles, really Government is going ahead as fast as 
it can, and doing everything to make everybody happy 
and comfortable; and on this sort of routine ex¬ 
planation, the few members who are left, just enough 
to make a House, those few deoide that the official 
is right and the complainant is wrong, and get rid 
of the subjeot with a precipitation whioh shows that 
India is the bugbear of members of Parliament. 

I appeal to the debate of June. 1850, for proof 
<tf what f say : considering the excessive and all but 
insuperable difficulty of lading out anything about 
maladministration in India, considering that no 
information can be procured except from such 
unwilling witnesses as the servants and depen- 1 
dontn of Government itself, it was evident, on 
the occasion I refer to, that where so much was 
proved, in spite of every difficulty, the accusation 
oould be fully proved if a fair trial were allowed, 
and yet fcho House at onoe refused a fair trial. And 
what is the consequence? That as the Bureaucracy 
feel that no amount of injury to the natives, and no 
degree of danger to the interests of England will' 
induce Parliament to interfere, rt it takes years of 
private reports, and then years of public notoriety 
and soandal, to get any grievance redressed in India.” 
Such has been the case in instances of the most cruel 
oVer-assessment, of the non-employment of the 
natives, of the judicial system, the transit duties, and 
various other things, and So it promises to bo in' 
the oase of public works. 

I will pause here to mark the prog ress of my argu»' 
meat. I began-by Showing why the natives might 
exp’eotto have theif means of production encouraged 
and assisted by * their foreign rulers; and why,- 
exchange being the instrument of production, they 
might expect that our Government would do every¬ 
thing to help their trade,'and-nothing to repress 
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their industry, and prevent the accumulation o£ 
their capital, when it had to support the annual drain 
to England. Nevertheless, I undertook to show that 
beoause the Government had thrown somo obstacles 
in the way of their trade, and not done its dutv in 
removing others, the capital of India had been lost, 
it» Qomraer.oe wasted away,, its fiuanoee involved, 
and its paoplo brokoq in spirit and in fortunos. 1 
have therefore shown, first, what the Government 
has done to destroy the commerce of India by transit 
duties, ‘'deliberately established and obstinately 
persevered in, for tho better part of a century,” and 
only recently and reluctantly abolished; and I will 
now show injurios tho Government has inflicted by 
not making roads, &c. 

It may be as well to begin by giving an example, 
as tho illnstration, not the measure, of this injury 
in the history of a particular branoh of commerce, 
because the reader will then understand better what 
an oppression this bureaucratio Government is to the 
prpduoers of India, and because there is no quo9tion 
in which it is more neoesaary to expose the mystifica¬ 
tion of the Home authorities than the one of Indian 
cotton. I will notice .in passing the magnitude of 
our national interest in this question. Our cotton 
manufacture now employs one-eighth of the popula¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom, and ooutributea one- 
fourfb of the whole national revenue, or more than 
twelve millions storling poi; annum. And suoli a 
manufacture is now dangerously limited to one 
foxeipu spttrco of aupplv, an.d exposed under immonso 
»nd.inpyeasing competition,^ to tho risk of a short 
crop in the one oohntry of supply; from which cause 
a loss of eleven millions sterling was sufferod by our 
manufactures in ( 1850, besides the ourtailing of 
employment and falling off of consumption on suoh 

C asions. Moreover, the monopoly of supply by 
eri.oa not only raises the price, but, from the 
possibility of war, slave emancipation, Ac., exposes 
tbo.risk of a cotton famino in some unlucky 
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ypap ; and, after what I have stated above, the reader 
may imagine fche awful, the possibly fatal, effects of 
Hiioh a c^mstt'opho in England,—and all this while, 
might, though she could not do it at a moment’* 
notice, send up plenty of cotton, and is only proven- 
tod from doing so by mal-administration. 

Now to put a stop to the trick of doubling, back 
from one exploded argument to another, by whioh 
the organs of tho Bureaucracy havo raado tho dobato 
pndloBS, I will bore rooapitulato and answer categori¬ 
cally the different excuses made by tho Qovorument 
advocates for the .soanty supply pf Indian cotton ; 
at the same time I will cite good authorities to show 
what Uisupply of cotton India might send to this 
pountry, and to show that the sole oaose of lipr not 
doing bo is the neglect of its acknowledged duties by 
the Government. »» . 

The latest excuse turns on freight. It is. said 
that the reason why Jndian ootton cannot compete 
with American, is the greater diatanoe and excess of 
freight from India. An eminent politician told me, 
on offioial authority, that, “the fact was, freight had 
more to do with the question than anything else; 
and the reduction of a halfpenny a pound or so in 
the freight would make all the difference.'" Now 
admitting, for the sake of argument, that a halfpenny 
a pound woqld make all the difference, J bfaesUd liko 
Jo .know, considering that the freight from India 
. is always loss, and often muob less than* halfpenny 
fi pound, whethor our mon*of-war are.to ho employed 
in importing tho ootton, or what other means we 
have of roduoiog the cost of freight to loss tbaq 
nothing? .iBesiqog, when politicians bolieve thatjho 
reduction pf a halfpenny apound would make ail tho 
difforonoo, wlmt do they tlfink of tho faot *thit <ine 
Bombay Oojfcon Committee, oomposed- of Govenwnont 
officers as well as merchants, estimated Atho Hobs 
arising from tho present 4ofootive. mods -inland 
transit, caused by tho want of -roads.an<} .bridgds, .as 
an addition to the oost o£> Indian oottona penny a 
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. pound ? Do they not think that if the reduction of 
a halfpenny a pound in frtight would make, all the 
difference, the reduction of a ponny a pound in 
carriage would have pretty nearly as good an effect? 
Not that I dislike- the idea of reduoing the cost of 
froioht to leas than nothing, but I cannot recommend 
it till I know how it can be- done; meanwhile, 
as I do know how the * oost of carriage can 
be‘enormously reduced, I confine myself to rooom- 
. mending the construction of roads, bridges, canals 
quays, &c. &o. I have ono final difficulty about 
making a difference of a halfpenny a pound in freight 
between India and America. There lies boforo mo a. 
report from a largo -importing house, dated bept. 
27 th, 1862, on tho avorage rates of freights on ootton 
for the preceding twelve months, from India and. 
America, and those rates are as follows:— 

Bombay—finds of a penny per lb- 

New Orleans—ilnd's of a penny per pound. 


I'now come*to the excuse of “ residence. ” The- 
Government organs have repeatedly asserted that, it 
was the fault of the merchants themselves that the 
trade in.Indian-cotton, did- not progress satisfactorily, 
because they wonld not, establish resident agents in. 
tho ootton. districts. Ic a book, published, last year 
on "the Culture of Ootton in India, ” by a Leaden- 
liall-streot authority, this step of establishing resi¬ 
dents is moro than ever rooommondod as boingthe- 
tine aua non of suooess in. the Indian ootton trade. 
Now, I might answor that it ia "the nuisanoe-of 
ouroivil courts, and the revenue system- we have estab¬ 
lished;” and the difficulty of making out a title in the- 
present dofootive stato of our laws,.which, according; 
to the “Friend, of India.” for July 29,1852, most effect¬ 
ually prevont any European from ombarking his.capi¬ 
tal in land. However,.lot us see what the merchants 
have said therasolves, when thus charged, in foot,, 
with inoopacity or ill-will by the Government, for npt. 

1 establishing residents. Their answer has been,, that 
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they have tried it on several occasions, and found-it 
did not pay. This ought to be conclusive, £or it 
narrows the debate to a matter of fact, and one* 
would think that to such' a fact there could* be no- 
reply. Nevertheless-, the Government does attempt to- 
answer and disprove* this fact, by entering the- 
market itself as a purchaser, and making specula¬ 
tions in- cotton, whioh are proclaimed, with groat- 
triumph in-the book abovo mentioned,, to persuade- 
the publio of this oouutry that it would pay to estab¬ 
lish residents, and not only pay, but yield a profit of 
something like fifty.*per cent* 

Now, it may seem- Very good-natured of the Go- 
’ment'to gO'Out of its way and -engage in commercial- 
transaction*, on purpose to teach the Bombay, mer- 
chantstheir-business ; the-more goodnatured, because- 
by so doing the Government violates- a stringent 
provision of the law, and inoure a penalty wnioh» 
would be very serious if it were not understood that, 
its responsibility to Parliament is only a-fiction of 
the la-w :. for- the law- prohibits- any- commercial- 
transactions by the Company's Government, on the- 
‘■penalfcy of forfeiting-the charter. However, the good¬ 
nature of a Buroaucraoy is not a-thing to trust to.; andi 
-there is something which Lord Baooa calls “the* 
turning of the-cat in-the- pan''at the bottom, pf it,, 
whioh I must now oxplain. The reader, thon,.w&o* 
• admixes-tho- pains- token, by- the Government to toaoh- 
-the Bombay merchants, the necessity of establishing- 
residents in- tho ootton districts, tho : innocent reader- 
’ will be anrpriaod to hoar that this.neooBsity was first 

t roolavmed by tho merchants? thomeolves, and urgpdi 
y them m a- letter from- tko. Bombay Ghamber-of 
Comma roe* to tho Govern men t eleven* y oars ago,, w.hiok 
• not only explained the-importance .of this stop to tpo- 
cotton- trade, pointing out. tho great benefits ^nioh 
- had resulted from the- residence of fiaropeaop imthe- 
interior of Ceylon, but.oloarly, described those obsta¬ 
cles to-its adoption which, it- was- in-, the powers-pf 
- Government to remove,, whioh it ;t» duty .to- 
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laugnage is not meont for the morohants, who 
.thoroughly dappis? its hypocrisy, but it is meant for 
the public of this country ; yea, the people of England 
'must bo systematically^ deoeivod and “ mystified, ?' 
as usual, ip order that, instead of seeing in the 
’want pf European residents in the interior, another 
proof of bureauoratio raal-adraioistration, they may 
actually pity the Government which proronts euori 
residence, for its want of support by the merchants 
^nd blame the merchants who have fruitlessly attem¬ 
pted residence under tho ousting obstacles, for their 
incapacity or ill-will-rTSuoh are tlie artifices roquired 
ti 49 defeat 0 J>a4 oppse ) ,' 

,A new httmppi if now being made >y Messrs, 
ftltdhie Stuart to establish a resident .in Candeish, 
^towards tho Berar valley, where Mr. f’enwiolc failed 
a few years before, for w»nt of mean's of tvansDor.t. 
^t remains to be seen whether this attempt will be 
persevered in as long as Mr. Fenwiok’a was; mean¬ 
while the successive market reports of Messrs 
jtitohie & Stuart will show the gradual results of 
[their experience. 

The dated July 1851, assorts that, “ groaresa 
(they print the word in italics), j>roc/res9 is wholly 
out of the question \mtil we have improved means of 
transport from the interior-" The seoon.d, ifes Da- 
. oember, 1851’, says: “We have repeatedly before 
Remarked -up,on the want of good'roads, -[as being the 
faiatbar-Jo any material increase of trade in other 
' the Bombay Presidency X°™cr applies to 
1 fnjLjjdwhero elao in the world, probably, 
w&ht of means of ‘transit, to, from, apa 
within region® of g^qat natural r®Bou>oo» bo tolero- 
MC Wo have Jut. 0^.0 mado .rpdd .worthy of the ^aj}®, 

M r *> 

>‘ 1 * 08 $ leasable for ladon bftrfcp ; ; jet 
from this road branoh/off those .b.ulloofc-fraphe by 
which the bulk of t$i,o produce of tho fertile? volley of 
Beror finds its way to Bombay, and oor own province 
,$f Candeish yields a gross revenue Pf nearly a quar- 
6 
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fcter million sterling, of which so small a pittance is 
' allowed for outlay on roads, that it has been insuffi¬ 
cient even to keep in repair tljpse fair-weather tracks 
‘which have from time to time been madfe . ,r 

The fast' report, dated June 25, 1852’, says: 
“ Another season has elapsed without anything what¬ 
ever having been attempted towards the improve¬ 
ment of our means of communication with the 
intetion. No previous season has shown more palpab- 
' ly how seriously the want of roads impedes the trade 
of the country Berar, for instance, has produced 
- this year the finest cotton crop we have soen for 
many years, if ever; the quality of much of it is 
superior to the best Brtfach, and the cultivation of 
such cotton can be almost indefinitely increased 
in that province; but to what purpose, so long as 
it cannot be conveyed to the ooast, where 
alone it can be converted into meney. A large por¬ 
tion of the orop is still in the- districts, and 1 will not 
* reach Bombay until November, and therefore-much 
of it,’ iri fact*, will* not be* dispatched until the follow¬ 
ing orop is.being picked, owing to the difficulties-of 
transport over free- wretched bnllock-traoks, which- 
alone are available-for two-tfiirds to throe-fourths-of 
the journey to Bombay. 1 Even the high-road, which 
serves for the remainder of the distance, is' in many 
parts in a disgraceful’state; and in a very interesting 
L report by Captain Wingate, Revenue Survey Com¬ 
missioner, just printed by the- Government, that 
officer describes it as the frightful and thoroughly 
execrable road from the Thai Ghaut through the- 
Conoan.” s 

Finally, the market report of Messrs. Ritchie- 
& Stuart’s English agents, Messrs. Finlhy & Co., 
one of the largest importing houses of Liverpool, 
gives the following table, and remarks upon it, under 
date of January 22, VZ53:— 



•Aw, • 
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“From fcho preceding table- it- appears that the 
importation of East India, ootton during the last 
eleven years has been nearly, stationary, whilst that 
.of Araocioan has increased, during the same- period, 
from 1,018,361 halos, to 1,784,588 bales, . Prices of 
each description, boing, now. nearly the. samo as in. 

1*842..- 

? >‘.un*When we lbolHor the cause of so- great and 
rapid an increase in-one country, Whilst thore is none 
in the other,.we at- once- point* to *ithe faofrthat daring, 
trho last eleven yekrs'the moanB of intornah communi¬ 
cation in Amerioa have-been wondorfully improved, 
whilst in India nothing,, literally nothing, baa- been 
done to facilitate and economise the- transport* of 
produoe to the coast. In America about 11*,000'miles 
of railway have been opened for traffic, and.in the- 
.three-presidencies of India not. above 100. nulefb^ 
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! aJJ are in progrees of formation ! 

1 Before Amoriog grew a'pound of pQtton, India 
' "produced from oottog grow? upon her own soil 
finer uw»lfcs than ^,11 the skill of ManohBster can 
even now rivgl frqm the finest Sea Inlands, costing 
2 a. Qd per lb. J Ini^a still possesses the san>e soil, 
climate, and populating.; gnd with half the length of 
•railway*- wliiofi’ ar$ uqw opei> in 4- Q * er *°*» with 
the uayigation Qf her magnifioegt rivers improved, 
^he w°W ooropete successfully vifchother oqun- 


fries in supplying Great Britain net only with cotton^ 
tut ^ifch woql> hemp, linsoed, and manyqther arfcioles 
wntofy cannot now be brought to the ooast, on 
account qf the expense and <^olay of transport, and 
•*he would at the same tune be able to inoreaee her 
consumption of English productions in the same 
proportion. 

1 now pas§ from the exouse of residence, to that 
-^assessment. The Govern men t organs say, firstly, 
iThat eyoy-assefisment can no more prevent ‘the oul- 
; $v»fcigo .q&eqtbpn than that qf gr^in—the ryijt v/ill 
naturally groy what pays him tyest. Yes, but we 
know practically that wherever cultivators are 
' reduced to the verge of pauperism, they‘always pre¬ 
fer to grow the most prolific vegeteble food—potatoes 
in Ireland; rioe in China; coarse grain in India; 
jand the injury done by over-assessment has been to 
-prevent the improvement of cultivation in the whole 
-course and series of prodnotion ; not in ootton alone, 
but in every crop requiring labour and capita) 

• Secondly, It is said fchftfc 0pvernraent ;s revising 
,f>he assessment. Aye, did anybody ever hear of an 
- abuse in India, without hearing this sort of e*pu>§ e 
-for it? They come down from Charter to Charter, 
£he old abuses, ryobwar, jndioial, zomindary, puolfo 
j'works, &c. &o., and ye.t Government is always doing 
something to refoup thorn. The “ intelligent, clerks? 
u jn Caunon-ro.w and Leailenhall-street continue to b 0 
u-in.the act pf reforming a notorious abuse, and yet 
c#h® .natiypB oontinue to be its .victims from, .q^e 
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geberation to another—such is the raid of a* Bureau-, 
cracy ! It appears now by the following extract 
from the market Report last quoted, that*thisrevi-. 
Sion of the assessment is not even commenced this/, 
summer in the largest, richest, and most productive 

C ortioQ of the Bombay presidency, and Mr. Gamp*; 
ell does not scruple to insinuate, p. 374, that the.' 
delay is intentional, and arises from the desire to 
keep the revenue screwed up to its present amount.« 
Here are the words of Messrs Ritchie & Stuart’s* 
ciroular: '‘This Report of Captain Wingate, to- 
whiob wa alLude, has reference to a contemplated 
survey and re-assessment, oi the Provinoe of Can* 
deish, .which is contiguous*.to. Berar- The vast 
importance of this measure will be jiidged - of firom, 
the following statistics, which we. exttaot from thei 
Report, and which will probably not be deemed outof 
place here, nor fail to be of interest, as showing how 
truly our trade with the interior, may be aaid to be. 
yet in its infancy. The whole province of Condesh 
contains 12,078 square miles, of which it is intimated 
that the arable portion is 9772 Of this arable area/ 
1413 square miles are cultivated, and 8369 ore lying, 
waste The population of the whole provinoe was. 
785,091, according to a censa%fcakea in 1851. The, 
Humber of village in the whole province is 3837, of. 

a idh 1.070. are new ouiuhab ted.. Th&.soi^ of Can*. 

•R ia. stated to bo. superior in .fertility to, and. 
yields.'heavier crops then that of-the Deccan and. 
southern Mahratta country Although.so muoh .o t 
the r oodnfcry-»ow lies, in waste, the traces o! v a former 
industry are*te be.sesn in the. mango and tamarind* 
trees, and the ineny ruined wells which ( ar& «tUi<ta 
be met with ixt'hha neighbourhood* of almoot,.evety, 
village. Of the fivei-aixths of the arable land,.i,tha 
five millions of square adres now lying waste,'J3ap-- 
tain Wingate further remarks, nearly tlje.. whole is 
comparatively fertile, and suitable to tho. growth of 
exportable products, snch as cotton, oil-seeds,” &c. 

. I have two more points to. notice before .1 quit 
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thU aubjoct of assessment. In the Ryotwar districts 
.it is usual for the native moneylenders to maice 
-advanoes to the pauperised ryots (at usurious rate 
which no European could ask), and the necessity of 
the ryots, is «itbus. asserted by the Report ot the 
Oottori'Ooihmiibboe of 1848:-^“ They are «debtedto 
the monhy-leiidor or bankor of the>; village, tor the 
moans wherewith- toproouro >tho seed, and to carry 
on oven the moat imperfect cultivation. They g v 
him security for tbeso loans on the growing orops, 
which at maturity they frequently dispose of to him 
at prices regulated rathor by his will, than by 
standard of an open market. It w asserted that the 
rate of interest paid by these unfortunate ryots ia 
often forty or fifty por cent. ” Besides these loans, 
it is customary for the Government to advanoe ft 
part of the expense of cultivation, and whenever it 
makes such an advanoe, it secures repayment, not Dy 
exacting an exorbitant interest, but by a summary 
process 'of recovery, whioh works well in practice, 
and insures it against any serious loss. Under 
these cironmstanoes, the merchants who wish to 
promote the cotton cultivation, and oau only do so 
by making advances to the cultivators, have asked 
the Government to give them tho benefit of its sum¬ 
mary process as being the only legitimate means, 
according to its own experience, of avoiding hoavy 
loasos ; and tho Government—whioh profosses suoli a 
-desiro to residents in tho ootton districts the Go¬ 
vernment has refused their request. . , . 

• Again, not only havo the poor oultivators had to 
suffer from over-assessment, never revised in any 
district until tho population were reduced to pau¬ 
perism, but up to within a few months they havo 
suffered from the oppressive mode of oellootmg the 
land-tax. They were obligod to deposit tho ootfcon- 
soed when picked, in damp pits, from six to ten feet 
1 deep, where it remained without protection, exposed 
ito the night-dews, dust, &o., until the revonue W 
Bettrled, aud thon it was taken out of the pit so much 
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deteriorated in colour, strength, and cleanliness, that 
no process could repair the mischief. This per¬ 
nicious practice, as the merchants called it, has been 
persisted in by a Government professing anxiety to, 
promote the Indian ootton-trade, until the very eve 
of the Charter discussions, showing that the fear of 
Parliamentary responsibility is the only motive 
which can force the Government to do its duty. 

The last exonse I have to notice is that Govern¬ 
ment is now, and has long beon, conducting experi¬ 
ments with a view to improve and extend the cotton 
cultivation of India. On this I must observe that, one 
experiment the Government has nob tried, vie , the one 
which produced the desired effeot in America. For 
Mr. Chapman has shown that only thirty years ago 
American cotton was dirty and deficient in staple as 
Indian cotton is now. and that it was the ordinary 
inducements of free commercial interchange, which 
stimulated the American oultivator into increasing 
tbo supply, and improving the quality of his cotton, 
to what we see it now ; beoause no Government 
destroyed his capital by claiming the rent of land, 
and ruined his commerce by “ transit duties. ” If, 
therefore, while the Bureaucracy was depriving the 
ryot of any interest in extendig and improving cul¬ 
tivation by raok.renting him, and leaving him road¬ 
less, without the means of freely exchanging his 
produce with foreigners ; if at this very time it had 
really expected to effeot supernatural^ by 11 the 
orotic attempts of a few Government offioers, ” that 
development of the cotton trade which was effected 
naturally in a rival country, by the stimulus ef free 
interchange acting on self-interest, then the very 
insanity of suoh an expectation wbnld save it’from 
a seriou9 anawert However, it iB not the folty but 
the hypooriay of the above excuse, which I have 
to expose, and my answer to it will be very short’. 

The author of the book on 11 the culture of coUon 
in India." althaugh he gives us hundreds of pages 
abouttheso Government oxporiments,.admits that they' 
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,r Kave tfever had any permanent effect irf improving’ 
the cotton from Indift." He also admits that the 
trade in Indian oofcton is a ‘'question of prioe” that 
it is capable^ of indefinite extension; and that its 
great evils arise from its not? being a regular trade, 
but a small irregular demand upon the China and 
homfl mairkbts for dirty cotton/ Th6se facts are’ 
admitted by the Government apologist? himself; welh 
then, beoanse the Government continues to use 
means, fts experiments, which are oertain not to' 
produce the desired effect, and refuses to use mean®)-* 
making'roads, bridges, ports, and piers* which in a 
Ration of price are certain to produce the desired 
effeot, therefore I say the Government is doing 
nothing really to promote the ootton trade, but i© 
continuing its experiment with the usual objoot of 
mystifying the public of this conntry, to divert? 
attention from the mischief it has done to the cotton 
trade of India by leaving the ryots without th© 
means of that comnieVce or exchange which irth© 
instrument of production. And while the necessity 
of giving the ‘cultivators means of transport ha© 
been urged on the Government for the last thirty 
years without effeot, if is worth ttotioittg}- with 
particular reference to the ootton trade, some of til© 
representations made by various- parties during the? 
present Charter, and first by the' Asiatic Sooioty. 

One of the original objects of the Asiatic Society 
was lo discover and develope the vegetable, mineral, 
and- pther reBOuroes of India j and the Society's 
“Agricultural Committee ” had the advantage at 
starting of possessing a veTy active secretary, 
intent on progress, who procured sundry exoellenfr 
papers for his Committee, desorbing the valuable 
products of the soil and jthe difficulty of turning 
them to acoount for want of roads. At this time, 
1837, the Committee published Mr. * Asbbnruer'a-'' 
letter on the carriage of cotton on bullocks' 
backs IffOm Berar; a paper whioh for powers of* 
graphic description has never* been - surpassed* an4' 
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hall, inspired all succeeding writers and Speakers on. 
the subject. At the same period the Committee 
proclaimed that if the Governmeut would only make, 
roads, it might expeot to see the export of ootton 
alone, to say nothing of other articles of oommercOfl 
Swelling at the rate of 100,000 bales per annum, and, 
probably soon amounting to a million of bales, while 
Ihe effect on the salt trade was oertain to bo equally, 
great. Unfortunately, tliis Agricultural Committee,, 
which was beginning to know so much, and what' 
was a Htill greater often oe, to toll the public sorauoh 
about India; alftrnhod the jealousy of a buroduoratio 
despotism, whloh determined to silence it at any 
price. . Tne first thing was to find, or make a good 
plaoo for the secretary, and stopi,hie mouth; and 
accordingly this votary of progress one mornrng^ook 
his oolleagues by surpriso (of whom one or two never 1 , 
■poko to him afterwaids), by announcing his promo* 
tion to a Government appointment. 

After this blow tho Agricultural Committos, 
withered away under tho frowns of Government, and 
the Asiatio Society found it oxpedient to confine 
itself to tho most harmless antiquarian researches, 
for tho futuro. It is hardly nooessary to add that 
as Government did not make the roads, the export, 
of ootton did not swoll at the rate of 100,0QO. bales' 
per anuum, as the Committee had anticipated; but/, 
instead of this, tho ayorago export to .England nnd 
China of the last’seven years, as compared with that 
of the- preceding seven years, has only inoreasedi 
26,62\) bales,.and the average export from Borar has. 
positively 'diminished I , j / 4 

vfThiB result is indeed grievous; this single faot. Uv. 
enough to shew the oonseq nonces of neglecting puh-lio 
works in India. But I cannot help being rather 
amused to see the quondam .secretary of.the Agrio-’ 
ultnral Committee, now translated into the honour-, 
able Botanist of the Hon. Company, publish a boek 
on the eve of the Charter discussions, to inform us 
that “ roads,. howevrr bad , can^form naimpodimont to. ' 
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cotton otiltivation in Western India, because tho 
country is everywhere near rivers or the sea. ” Why, 
as it was said by a correspondent of the u Times,” 
this must make theorednlons reader shudder to think 
of the sums of money wasted on roads in this oountry, 
oonsiderimg that we are almost everywhere nearer to 
rivers or the sea than they are in the oountry spoken 
of by Dr. Royle, with the extra advantage of having 
our rivers navigable. Yet we have in England ana 
Wales 86 canals and 4000 miles of railway and2O,O0O 
miles of paved streets and turnpike roads, and 96,000 
miles of oross roads, against 72 miles of "real road,” 
apd 400 miles of unatoned and unbridged clay roads, 
in a much greater extent of Western India! However 
I think tho crodulous reader may cake ooaragoj I 
think if wo broke up our roads, and obliged our 
farmer* and manufacturers bo transport their produce 
on pack-bullocks over "mere traoks only possible a 
few months in the year, that we should not be better 
of! than we are now \ if tho publio thinks difforently, it 
can-easily petition the Legislature to dostroy our 
roads, and place the population of these isles in tho 
advantageous position of the Hindoos I 

And now that I have gone through the stock 
excuses of the Bureaucracy, under tho several heads of 
froight, rosidenoo, assessment,’and experiments, I ask 
whothor any of these furnish an answer to the 
following facts ? In the year 1887 a memorial was 
sent home to Government from the merchants in 
Bombay, certifying that ruinous and intolerable 
oxpensea wore entailed ou overy sort of oommerce, 
specidcally including tho cotton trade, by the want 
of roads, Ao. &c. This was baoked by a strong appeal 
from the Governor, then Sir Robert Grant, and it 
is worth remarking that every eminent Governor of 
Bombay has tried his utmost to get Bomthing done 
for its communications. From the year 1887 to the 
present time similar complaints have been reiterated 
ay the merchants, of which I need only remind the 
reader of two examples, the Trade Reports *1 hav® 
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already quoted, and the memorial to the Governor- 
General in 1850, stating that many valuable articles 
Were often left to perish on the Golds, and others 
enhanced in prioe 200 per oent. owing to the miserably 
inadequate communication* through tho country. 
Again, in (bo year 1888, the> home authorities i a. the 
President of theBoard of Control, and tho Court of 
Direotors, distinctly admittod tbo necessity of malt¬ 
ing tho roads, bridgos, ports, and piers, prayed tor 
by a deputation of cotton manufacturers from 
Manchester, and emphatically promised thas they 
should forthwith be Constructed. Finally, in tne 
Year 1848 the Cotton Oommittoo of the House of 
Commons roport'fchat the witnesses, with scarcely an 
exception, “Concur iti describing the meansi ol 
internal communication throughout India, »*„”**”/ 
inadequate for the requirements of oommerce. 
Committee add, “produce from the interior being 
frequently transported hundreds of miles on the bacics 
of bullooks, great damage thereby arises to merchan¬ 
dise, and particularly to cotton. ” Government, there- 
fore, has long been aware that the groat obstacle 
to tho cotton trade of Western India, was the want 
of moans of transport, and has long ago promised 
to remove that obstaole. _ , 

• Now, then, I have before me a detailed report 
the state of the .roads throughout the Bombay 1 resi¬ 
dency in the year 1851.1 shall not repeat the details, 
because ft soriea of letters addressed to the T,m ®® 
in '1850-51, rather understating than overstating 
the case, havo already mado the jJublio familiar with 
the faots, therefore-it will be auflioionfi for n>«» 
state generally the sum of this Heport, whioh is m 

follows Bxoepit-the road toToonah, of 7 1 
length, still very imperfect in somo rolpedUl end 
constructed before the present Oharter-orcept this, 
there have not been- made 1 up to the present time, 
twenty miles of stoned and bridged road in any part 
of tho Bombay Presidonoy \ there are no made roaus 
in Guzorafcj no piers or jetties at the cotton ports j 
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not one good and complete line of communication., 
with the interior all down the country from north to 
south ; not one of the clay roads, the fair weather 
Foads, which do not deserve the name of roads, aooord- 
ing to Colonel Grant of the Bombay Engineers, not 
one of. those even which is properly drained and 
bridged, and ia not, ns Captain Wingate says, 
“.thoroughly execrable, ” for a considerable part of 
its coarse; and in short, the Government has not, 
fulfilled its promises to supply that want of roads, Ac., 
whioh is to its knowledge, fclio great obstacle to com¬ 
merce in this Presidency | it has prevontod specula¬ 
tors from doing soj it has left the natives without 
tolerable means of transport to this day ; and the 
oountry will require the construction of about a 
thousand miles of “roal road," in Oolonol Grant’s 

C hraso, before the ootton trade of India oan oven 
o said to have had a oh an co of success I 
I must remind the reader, that.I promised to give 
this example of the oottoo trade as an illustration, not. 
a measure, .of the injury inflicted on the natives by 
neglecting the communications of the country. Porhapa 
after all, the most laix>epfcable>ln»tance of the offoot of 
a want of roads is exhibited in the periodical looal 
fauiinos to whioh the Government leavos the peoplp 
oxposod, and by whioh, as M,r. Chapman says,' tho 
agricultural population are so totally ruined and thrown,, 
into the hands of the money-lenders that they have, 
roughly speaking, to begin tho world afresh every 
ten or twelve years. Let the reader iinagino one of 
these oases oitod to the .Committee o( 1818, when 
grain was.selling at0c, to 8s. a quarter in Oandeish,' 
and 04s. to 70s. in Poonah, whore the people iY ero 
dying in the streets of famine, without the possibility 
of gottiug supplies from Candeish, because the day > 
roads are impracticable in the rains : andlottho reader' 
remember that the same famine might happen again 
npxt year I 

. . . "Oh wo hare ta'en . . 

* V . Too little 6oru of tills I takepbjaio, pomp ; 

i ^ it w -v. -Bxpoae. tbjBell to feel wjjftfc- wretoh^a fool, JL. .i. U 
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I often hear people talk of tho Jiborality of the 
Q6pyt of I)ireclerp ;• anij mapy instances of this 
liborelity to their servants and friends, and relations 
■or connections, have ooipe to my knowledge : a libera¬ 
lity visible in hard cash, pnd paid /or with the 
ryot's money. Bub I oo»fees 1 should like to sep 
soipo eafercife of this liborjljby to save t^oso poor 
peoplo dying of fanjipes. \Vkab with over-assessing 
them, and destroying fcbeiy aristocracy, muyohanta. 
and manufacturers, we have roduoed thorn to alow 
ebb: and tho liberality of tho Court of Directors 
Would bo well empjoyod in saving them from local 
famines. Before tho passing of tho l^st Charter, tho 
‘Gityrt) of Diteofore were'accused of regularly secur¬ 
ing the vote and interest of onp or two powerful poli¬ 
ticians by theij"lipprality, 9 to preparp for the 
Charter discussion. £ know not faotv f§r the latq 
0overnor-(?eneral of fndi? may have been the 
unoonsoioua object of a mancBuyro of this sort, 
but when I saw a pension of 500 01. a-year for life 
bo readily granted to Jiiin, far having been present 
at a battle where he was not Commonder-in-Chiefj 
‘.while the destitution pf tjie poor ryots who supply 
the means of this liberality, excites no corresponding 
sympathy, I fear such a system will end fatally. It 
reminds me of the prodigality of p))6 French d<mi ( tj in 
spite of the distress of the uoplej bofore thegfceat 
‘revolution in France j apd when I hoar ;r in sooifSty of 
"‘/thp'liberality-of the Couft of Directors,'* I remem¬ 
ber the. famous phrase “la Koine eat is bonne IV. 
What Vpbmmenfc ohliberality ^ro these local 
'families, to whtoh tttan^ ' of thf f,o]rmer aristocracy of 
,; ( fch« country'lall-vtMinis. Ofcnooive one father p£')|, 
'family,-who•'‘was-ribb and well to 1 do whon wo oaWU. 
into the provined, buff has iidw -soarooly OldMleityp, 
•'his baok, 7 ' with hie’crying ohildren* round NW-r 
perhaps, roader, of bd ago'dii'd’fprm so likey'oti'r own 
—-perishing ofalooil &ntfire| ’ Conceive the stony 
gaze on vaottney, fh# forri*We despair of that 

‘‘man, when he feels that the 'i^il'dfen' rmrtt die and 
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bhinkfl o£ the government of the stranger that has 
a 0 „v Conceive his boys suppressing the.r 

torments to snare their father-, heart and Hie w,t- 
nossing the death-struggle of *11 the bemgs he ha. 
loved, -one after anothor, before he is killed by 
starvation himself!’ *Woold I could believe that 
.Providence holds na guiltless of those things and 
that we may allow a Bureauoraoy to misgovern India 
With. impunity 1. Bat 1 cannot think it-I am sneak- 
-ingot no, imaginary inhabitants of anotbor planet, 
bat of oar native follow-aubjoots, whoso affootions 
wo might so easily win, and whom, nevertheless, we 
treat with a degroe of barbarous, unfooling nogleot,. 
which we should bo ashamed of showing to our 

domostio animals- . ,, 

Yet Bombay is not the only PreBidenoy wnore cue 
Government thinks it sufficient to give up one 
hundredth, or some years a two-hundredth part of the 
revenue to “ publio works •/* an item which incindos 
a variety of civil buildings, and improvements in. 
the immediate neighbourhood of European stations, 
of no service whatever to the coavmeroe of 'the interior, 
I will now oite the case of Madras, and then of Ben¬ 
gal and Agra, to show that every,.partof our old 
territory is suffering from this orimin&l negleot of the 
communications—criminal, because so deeply 
injurious to,the natives : so great. a|deroliotion 6 f onr 
duty* towards them ; and so evidently the cause of 
financial embarrassment in India, and tho consequent 
peril of England. 

The system, pursuod with record to publio works 
in Madras is oloarly ox.plainod in an artiolo of the 
"Oalouttu Roviow,” fon Dooombor., 1851. Tho writer 
shows that while a largo part of tho Madras revenue 
is derivod from irrigated, lands the constant- outlay 
to keep such works of irrigation in repair was. 
originally provided for under tho native pranoes, by 
a special assessment distinot from- the land revonue,. 
called “ tank fees.” He shows that those repairs, 
hoing as muoh an essontial condition of receiving. 
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neveri’iiA as the ryot’s expensos of cultivation, it is no 
more reasonable to have absorbed this special 
assessment into the lan-d revenue, and to. put down 
these repairs as expenditure from revenue on public 
works, than it would be- to put down the ryot's. gross 
produce as revenue, and call his expenses for seed, 
manure, labour &c., expenditure out of revenue, He 
also shews thatsuoh works* are uever undertaken 
except as a peouniary speculation, oertain to return 
an usurious interest for the money expended of from* 
thirty to fifty ber cent.—that suoh works are not to be 
plaoedin the same- category as public works, like 
roads.and bridges, whioh benefit the public without 
being of the same direot. advantage to their author; 

S urticulurly beoauso such works of irrigation do not. 

iininish but rather increase the-nooossity for roads, 
whilo at fcho same time they oroato an. abundant,oapi- 
tal for their formation. The writer therefore excludes- 
tronvtho tablo of nine years’ expenditure on public 
works,, published by one of the Hireotors,, the ex¬ 
penses of irrigation works, and proves that on all 
the rest, roads, bridges, ports, piers, ferries, oanalB, 
embankments, &o. &o., there hue oaly been, expen¬ 
ded about tho half of ono per cent, of the, revpfiue 
annually,, during the said term of nine years. Ho 
then notioes tbo results of thus- starving tho, most 
indispensable publio workaof the Presidency, and.t 
will quote-one of his examples in-his own words : 

, f The* Ouddapah- Oolleotorate is a large distciofe 
measuring 18,000 square miles, nearly twice the siao 
of the whole of WoIob. A large part of the. surface 
of thiadietriot is- cotton soil, vecy. productive, but 
the Worst of all materials for coada ; other pacta.are- 
wild and mountainous. It does not appear that any 
* considerable outlay has ever been made on the toads- 
of this extensive-tract during the- last hali qent.ury 
that it has been under British rule, though, during 
that period-, fully fourteen millions storling. have- 
been drawn from it in. direofc revenue. The conse¬ 
quences may be supposed. Roads cannot bo B&id 
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<to exist; in the cotton soil a little rain makes the 
■tracks impassable, and every whero oarfca, when used 
•at all, are only able te carry half the load, and to 
travol half the distanoe in a day, that thoy oonld on 
•a made road. -Nor iu this all .1 tho road from this 
extensive diatrint to‘the-Pro^idoaoy i« in no better 
‘State. It <•. fa shorfc proverbially bad, even among 
•MatoM* peade, and there is ope part of it whjoh ip 
'JitoraUy psed by the Military Bo*rd aa a trial 
-ground to teat tho powera of ;io#gunoarrigee, whioh 
prononnoed safe if they paaa thia Bovereordeal I 
l <9udda$pah ip a.rich and productive firikcb ; ita indigo 
'■tjr celebrated, and jt is one of the finest cotton-fielua 
•‘jp Booth India, but it ia needless to aay that its 
'prosperity is dreadfully impeded and kept down by 
the disgraceful state of its internal roads, and of its 
comrapuication with the natural ontlot for it? 

* produce- ” 

The writer adds, that the zealous and potive aro 
.impatient and indignant po see tho enterprise and 
'industry df the najjvesropxessed'by the wretohedand 
<idiegracefij>l intercommunications of the country ; but 

* ho says that the Madras authorities,. f-rcm the Governor 
.down to ^he •• collectors ,and engineers, iftte moat 

* unwilling to pvopoBe*any in>proveih 0 T(t'to the Supreme 
‘Government (which'ip forced to obey* orders from.a 
■Bnreaacraoy at home), beoauae such proposals are 

always received with dipfavour, and almost always 

* refused; and this has since berm oonfirmod by tho 
^evidenoe of Lord Elphinstone, lato Governor of 
'Madras, before the Committee of last aoaaion. The 
- writer givoe an instance of aych a refusal, ybioh shows 
;.tho' spirit of bureaucratio administrationOolonol 

Arthur Cotton, that able and aoaloua engineer officer, 

1 was vory anxions that the noble means of inland water 
.communication; afforded by tho Qodavery River, should 
* be no longer negleoted ; and having satisfied' himaelf 
by local inquiries that there was reasonable ground 
for believing that the river might bo navigated by 
-rftfcamfor nearjy 400 mil.es from tbesea, and intone 
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^oryheavt of the valley of Borar, the finest cotton 
country in India, ho applied to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment for a flipall grant of money to enable him „er- 
WftUtr to oxploro the nvor in a small steamer, which 
he had himself constructed for tfco Godavory Anioufc 
and to olear slight impedimenta. Jhe Madras Go¬ 
vernment .stflioited tHo sanqtion of tho Indian Go¬ 
vernment-to ,dovote a sura not .exceeding 1000 / to 
that vory important object, but this application whs 
rofusod. " Tho obioot was to open on inland naviga¬ 
tion dUOmiloe in length, and .thus to .e^oct a cora- 
mumo^bion between a vaBfc bottop'-fiold and tho Man¬ 
chester" manufacturer*; and to givo the grain-nrn- 
duoing distriots in tho delta of Godayery access 
.to the .vast markets for food which would be seated 
by the extended oulture of cqtton in Bprar. Thaye 
before me a letter from a Madras engineer on this 
subject, in which he says that “cheap oarage is the 
grand desideratum for Indi.a, ” and that “ the navi¬ 
gation of the Godavery would open up a V aet field 
for commercial enterprise, that whole traot having 
been almost hermetically sealed hitherto." He adds 
that “ for Berar cotton ,to be convoyed 300 miles by’ 
Jand to Bombay, whon it can bo brought down at 
one-tenth of that expense by .the river, to a fl ' a f© port 
.oh this side, in a few dayp, a disgrace to English-' 
men.^ The letter concludes by saying that Nothing 
but the continual pressure of public opiniop in England 
will-ensure anything be,ng effected in India" 1 hope 
thirphbhb oplpipp will not be appealed .to jp vaiu ! 

1 1 *WfH girp opo more oxarapje from the Govern- 
mpnt Blue Book of 1851; to show the'contrast between 
the situation of tho popple in a wolj-maqagod .native 
state and that of tho inhabitants 'of one of our'* 
M>drq,s districts Whioh'^affored thf> longest- ' 
.overassossment:^* The- roads in this distri'ot r G f 
Bellary) are in a watched state, iExcbllep*. roods, 
/eastble not only fqr M.e common country carts, but 
for .spring carr.agos have been made id mny direo- 
^ons throughout tho Mysore c.ountry, which borders * 

1 
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fpr a distance of about 200 miles on the south boun- 
i dary of Bellary, but there are no corresponding roads 
to meet them in that district, and consequently not 
only the town of Bellary, bat the whole district is 
cut of from the advantages which are offered by in 
open and easy communication with the Mysore 
territories .’* However, an excuse is given for 
starving *the public worka of Madras, whioh is 
characteristic of a Bureaucraoy, viz., that tho Pre¬ 
sidency does not pay its expenses. On this plea it 
has been the oonstant practice to press retrenchment 
and economy on this unfortunate Presidency, and to 
refuse it the means of improvement. On this plea 
the transit duties were retained, and other most in¬ 
jurious taxes are still retained. On this plea the 
Madras Collector has an amount of work thrown 
upon him, from the size of the districts, which ily is 
physically impossible for him to perform, so that ho 
ts compelled to neglect* parts of it. On this plea no 
revenue'Burvey is granted to Madras, although m 
every district of the Presidency either no survey has 
ever been made, or it is known to bave been hastily 
and carelessly done; aud-extensively tampered withi 
afterwards; and it is admitted that an, acourate sur¬ 
vey is the only possible basis of an editable assess¬ 
ment, particularly with the minute holdings under 
the Ryotwar system. And after all, the reviewer 
proves that this excuse of the Presidency’s not pay¬ 
ing its expenses is only supported by a juggle in the 
aocounts, by which Madras is charged with the 
military expenditure for countries whoso revenues 
are paid to Bengal. The same excuse is made for 
starving the public works of Bombay, and-supported* 
in the same way, by “cooking” the accounts, and 
debiting this Presidency with many heavy expenses,., 
which have nothing on- earth to do with it. And it is 
by anch contemptible tricks as this the Bureaucracy 
defend their destructive policy towards the popula* , 
tiop of those two Presidencies, they begin, by destrpyv- 
ing the commerce and prosperity of the nativeu.ojtft 
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false plea of their not paying their expenses, and : 
then, as if to add insult to injury, they point* to their 
pauperised condition as a ground for refusing every 
improvement that would enable them*to-pay a. higher 
revenue ! 

But let us go deeper into- this ; not only because 
the excuse of a Presidency’s not paying its expenses 
iB the strongest possible admission of the misgovern- 
ment of that Presidency, but because this excuse is, 
in faot, applied to the whole of India; and when the 
Bureaucracy say they have not money for public 
works-and .other reforms in India, they do bat say in 

» r words that India does not pay its expenses. I 
therefore auote an. extract on this point from the 
letter of a Madras engineer; a-letter hastily, written, 
and not meant for publication* but whioh I like all 
the better for it. I think the writer’s natural ex¬ 
pression, ooming from the heart, will go to the heart, 
more than any deliberate statement wonld do ; but 
the reader shall judge lor himself; here is the 
extractLord * * * speaks of the Court not hav¬ 
ing been able to provide money for public works, 
while tbey were struggling for existence in India, 
although they could for wars which they were com¬ 
pelled to carry on at all risks. But this begs the 
whole question-, which.is, were they, by neglecting 
the-pub lie works, enabled to carry on. their wars, or 
were they so miserably poor and, swamped in their 
means because they neglected the public works ? 
They, are-two very different things, the carrying on 
new and : exfcenaive improvements, and the keeping 
old works-in repair. We- will first take up the latter. 
To-say they could not find-money for them is nonsense, 
The works themselves provided money from.year to- 

S aar, and if the repairs were not oxecutedifcjie works 
id not yiejd their proper returns Now,. Thnjpro 
was the only district in. this Presidency where the 
works were kept in. thorough repair. To- give- you 
some idea of the extent to whioH, tbia neglect was 
carriedj.the large irrigation, works-in. this district. 
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Mtp never cleared o$> for thirty or forty years, by 
whioh an entire diabiot wag half rained. My pre¬ 
decessor cle%rp4 opt ope mile at g oqst qf *70001, and 
>’ho revenue of the Tajook (county) rose immediately 
from 7000/. to 10,000/. Probity 00/. a-vear woiflfj 
have Ifopt the ohapnplg ole^r; gnd for w£qt of thig f 
80001. or *000*. j»-year were lost. This fias been tho 
state of things. In }827, I .found a phannel that 
entered tyfo Taloolfs tilled qp six foot, go tn^t whon 
it ought to have had eight feet of jvator ip ify it h*4 
oijly two- The reyonpo had fallop from three or four 
lpog to orjo lao; whon it was oloared out,'the revenue 
ro,se in two or three years about one and a ljalf lao of 
rppeos. Qne or two thousand rupees yroqld have 
kept this clear. Thousands of works are at this 
moment out of repair, tho repairs qf which would not 
have oost one year's increase of revenue, thopgh they 
have been neglected so many years. Thig has been 
the gtate of things : y/hat nonsense is it to tallf of 
their: pet being able to find money. J3pt their own 
aotV answer the question. All’ tailings are kept ip. 
How qould they find money fop this ? ’ Aud how did 
they find money for ^anjore ?' About 400$. a-rgar 
were spent in keeping up fchp' wo’rk§.“ Wherp did the 
money oome from? Qf course, from the district it¬ 
self. If they had nofc Bpeiifc the 4000/. they' would 
have lost 20,000/. or 30,000/,; but farther, they spent 
qteadily in Tanjore qbout 4000/. ip iipprovomonts, by 
whioH, on an average, ’ they just about obtained a 
permanent increase of revenue of 4000/. Tlius no 
outlay at all‘was required for pepping thoso works ip 
repair, nor ovon for a constant course of improve¬ 
ment. Why should '}ot this have been done in overy 
dialriot t The faot is, that tho Oompany wore with¬ 
out money for their Wars, booaqso they nogleoted to 
keep in repair £he old works upon which tbcj revenue’ 
depended. But they might and ought to have gone 
rouoh further than this; for without a very largd ex¬ 
penditure at onoe, a system of improvement might' 
have been kept up, as in Tanjore; that would have 


moment out of repair, the repairs qf which wqu 
have oost one year's incyeasq of reypnue, t^opgl 
have been neglected so many years. This hat 
tho state of thin era i what nonsense is it to t 
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To confound suoh a proceeding with the outlay of a 
vdst capital, which, after a few years, will return five 
per cent, and then say the Compay could not spend 
money for public works/ is merely throwing dust in 
their own and other people's eyes But this is not 
the strongest point of the oase. They did not take 
the least pains to prevent famine. To say nothing 
of the death of a quarter of a million of people in 
Guntoor, the Public Works Committee, in their Re- 

I ort, calculate that the loss in money by the Guntoor 
amine was more than two millions sterling. If they 
could find money to supply these losses they could 
have found a hundredth part of the sum to prevent 
them. But now with respect to works of actual im¬ 
provement of considerable extent. Those works have 
much more than paid their own way; not a rupee has 
beon taken from the general treasury; but on,tho 
contrary seven laos paid into it. A aohodulo of 
Various now works oxeoutod of late years has just 
boon printed, the average return from whioh has 
been fifty por cent., counting from the first execution 
of the works, though of course in the first your or two 
their full effeots were not developed, and this in 
diroot revenue. Of course the indireot revenue are 
increased also; and the inoroano of privato property 
for exceeds that gained by Government. But jult 
look at this case, tho saleable value of land in Tanjore 
has increased much more than a million sterling 
pince the Anioufcs were built—the land is now sale¬ 
able at about £5 an acre. The land in this delta has 
as yet been unsaleable; it is much richer than that 
ot Tanjore, muoh hotter supplied with water by its 
river, and has a fine safe port, so that when our worka 
are in full operation, and the population has filled 
up, whioh it will do with great rapidity, the lands, 
ought to be worth at least £6 an acre, or seven mil¬ 
lions sterling for the whole irrigated tract: this will 
give you some idea of what public worka are here. 
Let us take another case, viz. transit. On the wes¬ 
tern road from MadraB, say for sixty miles before the 
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••teftdily yielded from fifty to a hundred per cent, 
roitdtf divide, there ia now a traffio of about 500 tons 
a day, l believe 180,000 a year; it costs 30001. a mile, 
•or about‘180,0001. a year. This might be carried on a 
• canal for 10,COOl.; here are 170,0001. a year lost in 
•sixty miles of transit, and this ia going on throughout 
■the ibasidoncy l Ie it surprising that on such a sys¬ 
tem of managing'the country, the people are poor, and 
tthe Government poor; howoouldit be otherwise? Iam 
certain that if 500,0001. a year had been spent in public 
works here, there would have been all along an immense 
•additional increase of revenue, and the oountry 
Would by this time have been a complete oontrast to 
what it now is. Lord * * * thinks it would be bettor 
not to blame the Government; how can we possibly 
point out how improvement can be made without 
proving that there has been negleot before ? If suoh 
immense sums can be obtained, there must have been 
some stupid, merciless system before.” (Remember 
that, reader.I that phrase is written by one of the 
most distinguished mon in India.) “ What incon¬ 
ceivable folly it is to shut our eyes to faots, and not 
•to take advantage of discovery, bacause if we do, it 
would imply that those who went before*'us ooramit- 
ted blunders. The disoovery of gold in California 
and Sydney proves strange blindness m those who 
had boen living so may years in those localities, but 
that does not prevent men digging it up now. The 
mine which exists in this country will bear competi¬ 
tion with those gold discoveries. An expenditure 
of 80,000?. or 40,000?. in Tanjore, besides the enor¬ 
mous increase in direct revenue, has added muoh' 
more than a million sterling to the property of thfr 
provinoe. If a man who oould earn 80?. a year iti' 
other ways, went to the diggings ; and there obtained* 
gold to the value of 900?. a year, the world would' 
ring with it—yet it would not equal the profits in 
Tdrijore; and hero they promise very far to eroeed 
tli&fc Lord * * * wonders at my vehemence about 
pttbfid-'Wtrks; is ho really .so humble a man as to- 
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think no hotter of himself than to suppose ho could 
stand unmoved in a district where 260,000 people 
had perished miserably of famine, through the nogleot 
of our Government, and see it oxposed every year tp 
a similar occurrence ?" (Remember that, reader !) 
11 If his Lordship had been living in the midst of the 
district at the time, like ono of oar civilians, and tad 
ovory morning to oloar the neighbourhood of his 
house of hundreds of doad bodies of poor oreatares 
who had struggled to got noar the Europoan in hopes 
that there perhaps they might find food, ho would 
have realised things beyond what ho has seen in his 
* * * shire park. " 

J thihk'the above lottbr requires no comments of 
mino ; therefore 1 Will how pass on to the provinces 
of Bengal and Agra. These provinces enjoy Borne real 
and some apparent advantages Which we must re¬ 
duce to their true value in order to estimate the 
degree in which the Government has fulfilled its duty 
towards them. Their first and real advantago is in 
their navigable rivers, whioh form a great natural 
highway to the interior of northern India, and per¬ 
mit the residence of Europeans on the line of tKo 
Ganges, &o., becauso the river navigation affords our 
indigo plantors and sugar manufacturers a means of 
transit and communication which is not available to 
residents in Bombay and Madras. Their beoon’d 
advantage is that in the settlement oi the north-west 
provinces a sum of ond'per oent. on th'e lurid revomie 
Wft* hot apart for the improvement of the district 
roh$B, independent of thb Govornhient expenditure 6n 
the trunk lines; and in the perpetual settlement of 
Bongal, th'6 Zemindars wore bound, It was allowod 
for in their rent, to keep in repair tho ,^ 9 ^® jn 
thoir rospeotivo properties. This advantage iir’tuo 
obbo of Agra, Is no doubt roal; undor thoomoieht' Go¬ 
vern moot of Agra/ assisted by native management 
and co-operation this farid'and other loOftl funds are 
turned to the utmost aocohbt in'Jmpl'o’tfing thd moans 
of transit, but in the c»bo- bl I&hgtil 6lio ^dvahtago 
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ia rather apparent than real, beoanso the Government 
aoea not enforce the obligate of the Zemindars tfbo 
neglect their duty. The last apparent advantage of 
tnese provinces is in the fund arising from the 
surplus of ferry and river tolls which is by law 
destined to the improvement of the local communion, 
tions. But I ha^e shown that up to this time the 
fund in question has been appropriated to* the general 
ireasUry m Madras, oontrary to the law s tfnd in 
Benga , aotfordmg to the “ Friend of India* for July 

nr. aaa/ a, ‘ ftooumu,at ‘on of ferry tolls amounting to 
ou,uuui. was at one swoop so appropriated, contrary 
to the law ; and according to the same journal for 
August 28, 1851, an amount of rivor tolls has boon 
■ so appropriated in Bengal, botwoen tho years 1824 
and 1850, equal to 373,500* oontrary to the law, and 
according to tho same journal for April 22, 1852, 
theso river tolls, whioh are, it says, “a heavy bur- 
men on the commerce of the country," and are levied 
nominally to facilitate the navigation of the rivers, 

are still so appropriated, in direct violation of the 
law—therefore the advantage of the above fund is 
apparent and not real. 

mn f Dt n ® w » af f or enumerating these advantages, I 
' BX P I J ,n tbat thoy do not satisfy the pressing 

at th« J, L the / # ®P |0 - . The has only to glance 

o map °f theso immense territories to see that 

llIA Anafar/I> A t _ e _ . • • . - 

< 


M.. n- 1 1. 7 . ‘"’giooioa its auty towards thorn* 

Com^onl'n G °J° rr ! orof A * ro ' toIdt h® House of 
Committee last soas.on, “ tho observation 

ho» il! 1 r !*f hl L 0Ug t A « rft Rnd Bengal, would be,- 

Jndia V/ L U ” ,a9 b<,en d0De t,ie G °vernmeut of 
erantlf /i th< ® improvement of tho country," this is 
xact'y tho style in which Shoro spoke twenty years 
•go. Again, the “ Friend of April 24, 1851, says; 
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11 One of the mofct derious charges brought against tJio 
administration of the Company in India, has always 
been the neglect of all public works, and the dis¬ 
advantageous contrast which it exhibits, not only to 
the civilised Governitidnts of Europe and Amerioa, 
but also to its less enlightened predecessors the 
Mohommedana. It is impossible for any xnan to 
travel through the two provinces of Bengal and 
Behar, which have been longest ib our possession, and 
whioh have yielded the largest amount of revenue, 
without a painful feeling that the charge is not with¬ 
out fonndation. The appearance they present after 
more than ninety yearB of occupancy, is that of the 
neglected estate of a spendthrift landlord. For one 
good road whioh we have constructed, we have 
allowed twenty others to disappear. We have erected’ 
one magnificent city, and every other oity of note has 
been allowed to go to ruin. With the exception of 
the trunk-road, and the public edifices in Calcutta, 
there is nothing throughout those provinces, to show 
that they have been for nearly a century under the 
Government of the same people who have rendered 
their own country a theatre of wonders.*’ In June, 
1851, speaking of the above trunk-road, the “Friend” 
sayB, “we have but one road in Bengal.” In March 
of the same yoar, 1851, the “ Asiatio and Colonial 
Register,” says, “that in Bengal the public officers 
are obliged to travel in palanquins owing to the im- 

J assable state of the district roads, and the want of 
•idges, take twice the time they need do if they 
could use horses and carriages.” In July, 1851, the 
“Friend ” says, alluding to a new Toll Act, “ But 
where are the roads in Benga.1 ? we have but two 
which deserve the name: the grand trunk-road to) 
Benares aud theroadto Jugannath, which issaidtobe 
a good one.” The “Friend” had previously pub¬ 
lished jn April, 1851, a description of the above 
“ trunk-road, ” by an Agra traveller, stating that in 
many places there was no metalling (atone) at all, 
and the carriage h$d to creep along at the rate of 
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•bonfc’two miles an hoar; and thero were three miles 
•F heavy sand at the Soane, requiring four pairs of 
bullocks to drag the carriage through ; that the ferry 
was equally bad and caused great delay ; and thut 
most of the metalling was brickdust or inferior stone, 
whioh made a difference of two or three milos an hour 
in the vate of ^alaoqnin bearers, as oompnred with a 
firflt-olaas Agra road Aghin, In July, 1852, the 
“Friend " fttkeres the following paragraph respecting 
this “tr unload: “—“The ‘DolM Gazotte ’ trams 
intending travellers against attempting the road 
betwoen Oaloutta and Benares, at the present s6ftB<ta. 
A passenger by fclio Transit Company’s oainagos was 
"recently thirteen days on the road, and was com¬ 
pelled to walk for noarly sixty miles, as the mud was 
too deop for the carnage to move. Another gentle¬ 
man was obligod to return to Benares after having 
reached the Kurumnassa, having discovered that 
about six feet of loose earth had been heaped upon 
the road in order to raise its level Near Calcutta, 
the VOad is in a si nilar condition.” Are suoh things 
possible ! Beng'al and Behar, with but one good road, 
and “ intending travellers warned” that they will 
have to walk sixty miles upon it, beoanae carnages 
stick in the mud 1 1 ' 

It is difficult to help smiling at such a climax, yot 
vve must rooolloot that this system of administration 
is no laughing matter for the unfortunate natives; 
it ia death to them. Howover, I have now before mo 
a Report printed last year by order of the House 61 
Commons of the public works executed in India during 
a period of ton years. The details of these works Are 
only givon for Bongal and Agra (Iho others would 
have been a still worse exposure, and therefore they 
are not given, although speoifloolly ordered by the 
House of Commons), but those occupy thb first 145 
pages of the Report. I have given in Appendix A 
an abstract of this expenditure in Bengal and Agra, 
prepared by a careful analysis of the above details, 

ahd“willTio\v*irofrioo rts-i'eirult, pvefaoing this tttniioo 
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by fc few remarks on two of t/he items, viz., works of 
irrigation and embankments. The first, as I have 
Bhown in the oase of Madras, literally pay their woy 
as they go, and always yield an usurious interest, and 
•are therefore not to be placed in the same category 
as works like roads, bridges, canals, &o., whioH i 
directly benefit the people, and only indireotly the 
•revenue. OP the seoond, I must remind the reader 
that not only is the Government constrained to keep 
up those embankments by its own engagements at the 
time of the Perpetual Settlement, but tho Government 
would lose its revenue if it allowed the country to be 
inundated j and the expense of maintaining the em* 
banlcraents stands on exaoMy the same ground as the 
“tank; fees " in Madras, it is just as muoh an essential 
condition of receiving the rovenne as the rybt’ji ex* 

E onso of cultivation, and it ought no more to have 
eon absorbed into the revenue and then oallod expend 
diture out of revonue on publio works, than the ryot's 

E ross produoe ought to bo put down as revonuo, and 
is expenses called expenditure ont of revenue. It 
appeors then by the abstract in Appendix A, that of 
tho gross revonuo or whole amount of taxos leviod ort 
the people of Bengal end Agra, tho avorago annual 
expenditure for ton years, on roads and bridges, hot 
boon less than three-quarters of one per cont;.fchsit‘i«j 
loss than 110,2192. for two provinoes larger than 
England, and Pranoo put together, and containing 1 a 
larger population than that of those two kingdoms | 
and .the expenditure on works of irrigation and em* 
bpnkments during tho same period has been much less 
than a half of one per oont. Now coqld anything I 
said to be a stronger proof of the ornel and criminal 1 
negleot of the people than these simplo facts from the 
Government's own Blue Book? Gould , anythin# 
illustrate more 'forcibly “ tho stupid and merciless 
system ” of a Bureaucracy ? “ Is it surprising, " in’ 
the words of the “ Madras Engineer,** “ that under 
such * r system of managing .the o.ountry, the* people 
are poor, and tire GQvernmeat poor V how oould it bo 
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otherwise?'’ Bat when we entrust the Government 
pf India to a olass of politicians, of whom Burke Said 
moat truly, that “a large, liberal, and oroapective 
fiew of the interests of States passes with them for 
romance ; and the principles that reoommend it for 
the wanderings of a disordered imagination j ” is it 
not to be expected that they, should govern exactly 
as they have done? Is it hot natural that suoh a 
clasB should think it the highest art of finaooe, to do 
what would be considered absurd in any other civi¬ 
lised country, to raise nearly the whole of the net 
revenue by direct taxation on produce, and to grasp 
direct revenue as much as they could, and wherever 
they could reaoh it, without au idea beyond this ? 
And of course this drain of direct revenue has fallen 
upon and rumed every class in their turn—the coun¬ 
try gentlemen and farmers have felt it in over-assess¬ 
ment—the merchants and manufacturers, and inland 
towns felt it in the transit duties. Mr. Trevelyan 
says that many towns were deserted by the trade 
and manufactures carried on within their walls, and 
the inhabitants left as paupers who had previously 
been industrious workmen; and Shore mentions the 
failure of between fifty and Bixty bankers and 
wholesale merchants in his experience in one city 
alone; and this went on throughout the oountry, 
At present the only olass who can yield any 
more direct revenue are the native princes and 
the territorial aristocracy, and accordingly the drain 
is falling upon them, as I show in my next ohapter. 
Of course this system has pauperised the oountry, 
for it would pauperise any country ; it is cutting 
down the tree to get at its fruits. Yet it is still 
the sole resource of the Bureaucracy. The onlyj 
hope expressed in the last despatoh of raising 
the surplus revenue of the Punjab from eighteen lacs 
to thirty, is by reducing the expenditure of publio 
works in the Punjab to the same extent. And so 
they go on ; the only plan for the future is the plan 
the past, viz., to drain everything and lay 
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nothing out, and thifi hopeful system has at length 
brought our Ip.dinn finances to the vpry edge of ruin. 
In a lotter dated this year from one of the most cele¬ 
brated apd experienced engineers ip India, he says; 
/'I reckon that India now pays for wapt of ohoap 
transit a sum equal to tho wfioje tho taxes, so that 
by rodqoipg its cost to 9 tenth, whjoh plight easily 
fee dono, we should an good as abolish all taxos ” I 
have no doiibf- this opinion is literally trqe, bqt it is 
in vain to ropoat spoh truths to snob a home Qovern- 
ment I It is in vaity to te /1 them that tho want of 
publio \yqrk* koep India poop; th^tthewi^nt of commu¬ 
nication Qeprivef the natives of the possibility of 
commence qr exchange to an incalculable extent; that 
it forbids progress ; it paralyses industry;'it stops the 
division of labour; it neutralises God’s blessings on 
the soil; and tends to keep the inhabitants barba^ 
rians *nd paupers. It is in vain to tell them that the 
elevation'of the human species follows the track of 
every great highway we lead into the interior of 
India. All thi* passes with a Bqreaqoracy for ro¬ 
mance : ^'littleness in objeot and in means, to thorn 
appears soundness and sobriety.” 

In conclusion, I shall not surprise tjie reador by 
paying that I have not t)ie slightest confidence in 
what the “ Friend of India'’snoeringly calls,.“the 

S *w vigour qf the Government in eight of pho Charter 
isouBBlq^." I believe the “ new vigour" exaotly 
correspond* to the new responsibility which oalled it 
forth, and will only last as long as tho opuse which 
produced jti As soon rh the Parliamentary responsib¬ 
ility is again comfortably shelved for another twenty* 
years, tho now Vigour will disappear with it. But I’ 
must discriminate hero botwoon works undertake^ byf 
thfe “now yigour" for the English and fbrth© natiVos!' 
The Government h^f Vpoqntly sanctioned three raiT- r 
ways and an eleotrio telegraph. Now I havo no doubf 
tho latter will bo finished; and that speedily, because/ 
independent of the calculation that the risers of it will • 
pay its expenses, every man can understand the 
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ijnmenBe. additional -strength whioh the telegraph 
will give ub in India, and onr English interest in the 
matter is so dear to English politicians, that oveu 
b bureenoratio, Administration would not dare bo triilo 
with it. \Bnfc it is very different in the case of railways. 
Unfortunately English, politicians do not boo oar Eng. 
fish interest in Indian publio works, nor feel the ryot’s 
strong necessity for thorn. There is nothing therefore 
insure the,railways-being finished, or went of ether 
qwnmunioations being supplied— (for two.or throe- 
Railways will nob BufEoo for tho wantH 6f (ndi*, any 
more than it would do for England to have a railway- 
from Liverpool to Birmingham, and another from- 
London to Southampton, and no roads bosido.) It 
appears that the shareholders in Indian railwaystake 
the matter very easily as loug as they regularly receive 
their dividends on the money paid up ; and as these 
dividends come out the pockets of the ryots, who have- 
no voice in the matter, and literally go for nothing in. 
the decision, if once the Charter is settled, and the pre- 
■pnb bureau- oratio Government safe again for another 
twenty years, there may be money enough Bpont in. 
dividends on railways always making andnever made,, 
to have paid for good roads all over India.. In fact,, 
the system will be pursued with railways, whioh has, 
been pursued with other ways; and I must explaiam 
to the reader that tho published “sanction” for any 
work in India, is frequently a pure mystification, aud. 
does not in the least mean that tho work will bo made,, 
unless it suits the Government to spend tho money. 

The Government has various modos of privatoly. 
stopping tho oxooution of a work tliut is publicly 
“sanctioned.” One is to writo confidentially to the» 
local authorities that tho expenditure is “ in the prosento. 
state of the finances,, unadvisable.” Another is to- 
require furthor explanation, and so hang up the work.' 
jpst as many years as the Goverenment pleases, pending; 
iutorminable references fco,England : the announcement- 
of a reference to England;, says Mr. C amp boll, ^ is* 
often ^regarded as an indefinite- postponement,^* A. 
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third-mode is to take, care in sanctioning a work, that 
it shall be impossible to execute it, by keeping tlie 
district without engineers. And here I mast digress- 
for » moment to remark that in every Presidency in- 
India, the corps of engineers is utterly inadequate to 
the exigencies of the country, not moiely too lew to> 
execute nejv works bat even to keep iq repair the- 
old ones. 

The “Friend of India” of February 6th 1851, after 
making exactly the same complaint as Shore did 
twenty years before, that infantry officers, magstrates, 
and collectors, were-constantly called upon to perform 
the f aoofcipns of oivil engineers,'mentions a case where 
a. wealthy native had subscribed, a large sum for re¬ 
building a bridge, when it fell spme years before, and- 
yet, though ample funds-were provided for the work, 
the bridge had not been rebuilt, and the country had. 
been deprived of the benefit of it, because no engineor 
eould be spared to make it I repeat, therefore, that 
the “ new vigour” and the public u sanction” of 
railways, or any other works, gives me no confidence 
whatever in the Government. I am convinced that 
the same men, in the same places, will, if they oan, 
pursue the same system in the future as in the past. 

I have seen that the promises which necessity forces- 
the Indian Government to make, necessity alone will- 
fqrce it to keep. 

i As I have explained elsewhere the remedies which 
I propose for these grievances. I wUl not go over the 
same ground. here, except to notice one point. I may 
be asked, what, if the-Bureaucracy is cut down, and 
power and responsibility given to the local authorties^, 
what is to in,sore their competency,to direot the,local 
administration ? for instance, such a Presidency .might, 
be named where the only business the Governor iafifr 
for, is to travel about and take care of his health* 
while his Council are men who have rjsemby.seniority 
alone, and are remarkable, not for ability, but for the- 
want of it , and supposing, five per.cent.. of the land: 
revenues were allotted to public works ia this Prosit 
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£enoy, what is to insure the money being well Iai<J 
oat? I answer that if the worst comes to the worst, 
.the local authorities are always more competent 
than the home authorities ; but there is never any rea¬ 
son for having ap incompetent local administration, 
exoept the priyate interest of the Bureaucracy, f tj$ 
always easy enough to make the local government 
.ef^cient if there iB the will te it. I^t is perfectly .easy 
tp break through the rule of seniority for the higher 
appointments, recommended ip Mr. Willoughby's 
evidence. The onlv difficulty is that it js not ,the 
interest of the “ intelligent clerks" to dQ this, for the 
more inefficient a local government can bo made, the 
greater is t^e’ power of the Bpreaucraoy at homo. 
And it is because I haye invariably found, in studying 
the details of local administration, that all the reforms 
reqaired in India would l?e a necessary consequenoe 
of the reform at home, that I have struck at the rpot 
of the evil and devoted this book to advocating a change 
ih’tbe Bureaucratio system at home. 

* MeauwlfcUe, as the cape now stands, the I ndipn 
.Gov’ernraeniftrp imposing a heavy tribute on the ryots, 
and refusing them the public works which wopld 
.enable them bear th$ burthen—rthey are foroing them 
to make without st^aw. And get completely does 
the system of secreoy and the system of mystification 
keep the English public ignorant of and indifferent 
to these things, that India might as well contain 
nothing but cattle besides our functionaries there, 
for all that its population is talked of or thought of 
by the majority of my oountrynen. Even in tho 
reports erf the dinners given by the East India 
Company to officials going to or returning from fhp 
oouutry M the reader will be surprised and perhaps 
shocked, .to find that amid the chorus of prairies 
bestowed on the East India services, and the mutual 
compliments of Directors and Members of Parliament 
on the great success of Indian administration, and * 
the'great men'formed by it, amid 614 the self-lauda -' 
.tioii)' scarcely a word, and sometimu's not p word, 
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■paid about the natives. And thus it \s that every 
Indian grievance is “ out of sight out of mind, *' and 
.the oomplimenfcs go on in England, and the ootii- 
plaints in India, from generation to generation. 

I have often wondered how it is that those wH<J 
fire so conspicuously active araoug us in the interests 
,of religion, never turn their attention to India. How 
is it they never inquire whether, as a nation, we aro 
doing our duty -to India? and whether their zeal 
could not obtain for its vast population that legis¬ 
lative justice whioh would confer the most solid 
blossiugs on a one-eighth part of the wholo human 
family ? It seems to me that Ohristain charity would 
not be pnwqrthily employed in such a work as this. 

’ However, I know not if my feeble voice oan roaoh 
my countrymen, but if it can, I toll them plainly that 
.the buroauorntio Govortimont to whioh they have 
entrusted tho irresponsible despotism of India, has 
not soqurod the happiuoss of tho nativos in their 

{ orson, honour, property, or moral aontimonts. It 
as not aofcod on what ought to bo the priuciple of 
ovory Qovornmont, viz., to servo tho pooplo, and root 
.tho sovereign iu thoir interests and affections. In¬ 
stead of this, it bps acted on a system of distrust,. 

and exhaustion, liko that of a bad tenant who fools 

.that his loaso will soon expire, and soo.prges thab.laud - 
.to got all ho opn off his farm before ho is forced to 
quit. 

' Anff at length the consoquenoe of « policy whiqh 
has hitherto only been-fatal to the millions of our 
foliow : pu4>locta in India aro oopiing homo to our own 
door, 'fho publiQ have no idea of tho immiuonoo of 
'the danger. • It b*s always been officially assertod 
that, peace wdul«} sb<5b "return, and the finances would 
‘suffiae fo,r a time of peace, though* fchoy ‘ooulA hot 

defray t^e ohh r g 0B Even had thte‘ l^st 

Assertion been trye, thope who are acquainted jfifrh 
..the private motives which io#uenoe °“r policy On 
jthis subject, and acquainted with the tone of the 
..public ’press on both sides of Jndial, $080 knofrthat 

*-■■■■* ' ft v • c ‘ 
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too many of the servants of the state have an interest 
in going to war, for this promissory note of peace 
drawn by an irresponsible Government to be any 
solid security for the future. And at this very time, 
although the publio have been most unjustifiably 
kept without official information of the causes of the 
present Burmese war, which will add its quota of 
millions to the debt of India, my private intelligence 
leaves me not a shadow of doubt that there was no 
more necessity for our going to war with the Burmese 
than.Cor our going to war annually with the Americans. 

But while it is not trne, that the finances would 
suffice for a period of peace without an illioit rovonue 
which is in tne nature of a gambling speculation, I 
refer the reader to a statement given at Appendix B 
of this book, showing that the permanent sources of 
Indian revenue, which are at present unoqual to the 
ohargo of the debt, exhibit no increaso corresponding 
to the progress of the debt, but in the oaae of the 
Customs’ duties, a decline in the tax-paying power 
o£the people: while on the other liana the regular 
inoreaeo of the debt under the present system of 
Government is inevitable, and it has only boon met 
hitherto by a gambling resource. In fact, we are 
staking the credit and apparently the existence of 
our Indian empire on such a precarious eonroe of 
rovonue as opium-smuggling, although, aocording 
to tho last “Friend of India” (Nov. 25,th, 1852) tbo 
Chinese cabinet must soon be forced by the necessity of 
circumstances to change tboir policy of prohibiting 
the use of this drug, whioh, according to the same 
authority, will annihilate a financial resource amount¬ 
ing to one-fifth of the gross revenues of the British 
empire in India! ■ 

Now I cannot tell how this financial prospect will 
affect others, for there are those who will not belie ve¬ 
in the reality of an earthquake until they are buried 
under its ruins, but I feel bound to say what it signi¬ 
fies to me as plain as figures can apeak. It signifiea 
that we are going on, the bliad leading the blind) Us 
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a hideous gulf o£ bankruptcy in India. It means 
that we are allowing a Bureaucracy to steer the vessel 
of State to certain shipwreck. And when I think of 
“the creatures of the desk and the-creatures of favour’ 1 
who are doing this-—when I remember what Burke says 
of them*—I begin to- fear lest the old proverb- 
should oorae true in India,, that “Providence raises- 
up great men to found- an empire, but employs the> 
l'owost of our Bpeoies to dostroy ono." 

• The tribe of »ul$*r politician* are the lowed, of oar ■peoio* 1 '' 



CHAPTER VII, 

.. . . YW fOhVflQM SYSTEM. 

It 18 : a ( cqpnnon saying and has grown into aq 
article of popular fcaith, that, ff after all, India is 
jnuoh better governed than the oojonies, ’’—and I 
have heard bo much from my youth pp^yard of inaj. 
administration ip the colonies, that I had always 
taken the above proposition for granted, and sup¬ 
posed it to be a truism whioh admitted of no dispute. 
When however, after investigating the details of 
Indian administration, the old saying again acci¬ 
dentally strides my ear, I am apddpnly astoniahod to 
find so little foundation for it, that I am puzzled to 
concpiye h°w such a mistake coqld have arisen. 

After pondering oyer this phenomenon, I believe 
the rp^t explanation of it to bp that every grievance 
of the colonies finds lopd ppd eloquent utterance in 
Englpn^i au 4 even within the walls of Parliament; 
whereas the gri'ey^noes qf Ipc|ia havp po voicp among 
us; and the absence of comprint’ * r oiP tyia latter 
country is takep to signify the absppoo of grounds 
for complaint. This is a sufficiently curious illusion, 
for if the degree of complaint were evidence of the 
degree of mal-adminisfcration, then England would 
oe abopt the worst governed oountry in the world, 
and incomparably worse governed than the Papal, 
States J for no complaints are audible from the tyo- 

thp 

Bpt because there is in England, in ope year, a 
thousand times more oomplaint of the Government 
than is heard from India dpring the lapse of t} 
twenty years’ Charter, let not the reader too hastily 
conclude that men do not suffer in India. It is a 
great‘mistake, says Sismonili, in speaking of the 


man territory, whatever men are suffering there 
smoke of the sacrifice rises dumbly. 
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toodern history of Italy, it is a great mistake “to Sup¬ 
pose that the times about which history is silent ure 
the least oalamitous to mankind. All calamities are 
not historical; they require a certain dignity, a cer¬ 
tain evident conneotion with pohtiosnnd individuals, 
in whioh all the world can see the chain of causes 
and effects; before thoy attract sufficient notice to be 
Recorded in history, But calamities may afflict a 
nation, hot the less real booause from their social 
inatnre silent, by whioh a whole people may feel 
themselves, as men more than as citizens, degraded, 
demoralised; disgrooed'in. their own eyes, ruined in 
•their tfoj?tunes> and .deprived-' of hope so long at to 
lose the power of voluntary effort j and all this with¬ 
out the connection between politics and their condi¬ 
tion being evident to the world,or any dramatic effect 
of public! interest attracting notice to their inward 
bleeding wounds. 

I shall endeavour to show the reader that this has 
been the oaae in India, notwithstanding the absence 
of complaint, but I look in vain for anything hko 
this in the colonies. The Grown 1ms never inflicted 
the colonies suoh a Ryotwar system, or perpetual 
settlement, or judicial system, or suoh transit dues, 
as wo have foroed upon India ; and there are perhaps 
,worse calamities behind. I do not mean to deny that 
grievances, exisf in ;tho .doloniea, only they are not 
equal to those of India, and they receive a very 
different darted of attention in .England. 

ylManot, ,i. will taka the greatest colonial 
(OOmpUtat d£ the day, the .transportation of convicts, 
tfo doubt.'this evil is real enough, but I must observe 
that it is a things of yeBterday compared to many 
.Indian griefs, and that the system of transpcrttkti'oa 
has in its time, been of. essential service to ’tflo 
oolonies, and oven now .it:appears, by the u Globe” 
of November the 2nd, that a portion of the colonists’ 
petition for its continuance, as the only mode of 
•Supplying the labour market; at any rate the system 
is old, and tho opposition to it comparatively now, 
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and yob from the time that the colonists declare 
strongly againt it they find men of firat-rato abilities 
to urge their complaint; the Press—no part of which 
> 8 gagged as in the oase of India, by the threat of with¬ 
drawing the large inoome yielded by the Leadenhall 
Straet advertisements—the Press warmly espouses 
their oause, and every unprejudiced man would admit 
that their representative in the House of Commons, 
Sir Wiliam Moleaworth,* is listened to with the ut¬ 
most resDQot by the House and the oountrv—that he 
is virtually a muoh higher authoritiy on the subjoot 
than any ofiloial man—and that from the dato his 
.spoeoh on the 21st of May, 1852, the system of trans¬ 
portation was cortainly doomed, and the only ques¬ 
tion was, how muoh more odium and disgrace tho 
Colonial Office would incur in a hopeless resistance 
to its inovitablo abandonment. 

How different is the cause of tho natives of India! 
Out of the House the public appears to bo indifforent 
Ao their fate; and in the House the groat authority 
on the subjoot is sure to bo somo offioial man who 
may be,said to hold a gonoral retainer to opposo tho 
intorost of the natives on overy oooasion, beoauso his 
own position and inflnonoe dopond on his maintain¬ 
ing that vicious system of Indian administration 
which roquires his “sharp practioo ” to defend it, 
whereas a good system would employ an advocate of 
a higher chavaotor. 

I may bo referrod to tho efforts of Mr. Bright in 
1848 and 1850, and of Lord Jocelyn in 1851, to show 
Hiat tho natives are not altogether abandoned in tho 
Houso of Commons. I must answer that the Ministry 
would have rofusod Mr. Bright his Committee in 
1848, but for the powerful interference of Sir Reborfc 
Peel. Alas for India ! that great man was beginning 
• to feel an unusual interest in Indian affairs at tho 
'time of his death, and, had his life been spared, I he 
prospects of the natives would have been very diffe¬ 
rent from what they aro now. Would that hia .politi- 
• nun wbb wnUco lnlS62. * ,i 
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cal ftionds had inherited hia feelings on thd subject! 
However, in I860, Mr. Bright waa cheaply defeated 
by an official denial of several notorious faots \ and if 
Lord Jocelyn fared better last session, it was beoanse 
a mass of new evidence, backed by oflioial reports of 
which the substance had transpired, and by the 
publio oonviction and degradation of Ali Moorad,. 
had rendered it impossible for the Home Government 
any longer to bark the onse, ob they did bark it for 
years in the Court of Propietors.— Vid* Appendix C. 

1 repeat therefore that, in spite of the isolated, 
though generous olforfcs of Mr. Bright and Lord 
Jooelyn, there is no regular advocate tor the nativos 
in the House of Commons, as there is and always has 
beou for the colonists; but the only permanent re¬ 
presentative of India in that Houso r . is some offloial 
advooato against the nativos. Thera is> then, almost 
no ooraplftinl; but does this provo there aro no grie¬ 
vances ? I will endeavour to answer this question. 

The moro I study tho subject the moro I fool » 
growing conviotion that the natives wore happier, 
not merely under thoir good pnnoea, but happier * 
under the average of thoir native sovereigns, than 
they have boon under an English Buroauoraoy. 

In discussing this point, wo have always hitherto 
had tho advantage of boing the judges in our own 
oause j therefore, beoause wo first acquired power in 
India during a revolutionary period, we havo assu¬ 
med that tho normal condition of Indian Government 
was a ohronio state of revolution; and wo have assu- 
mod that the mass of tho poople must have boon miser¬ 
able, begouse wo con prove that many of their native 
sovereigns were warjike, bigotetd, &o. But we must 
reoolleot that India is as large as tbo whole of Europe; 
and suppose we wero to apply tho Bame ingenious 
process of orixnination to Europe that we dotolpdja,* 

—suppose we were to reckon up the wars and aota 06 
oppression of European princes, as we. do for tbo 
• Vida Gulliver** Uolenoe ot« hi* dear oouatry A to the king of th* 
Probdingnug*. , , . j_. 
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native princes, down to end of the eighteenth oentury, 
and calculate the amount of bloodshed and human 
misery caused by the ambition and selfish indiffer¬ 
ence to the fato of the masses,—suppose we were to 
rake out of a few centuries of history, for Eat'ope as 
we do for India, all the deliberate oruelties inflicted 
on mankind by religious fanaticism,—'finally, suppose 
we were to see what the memoir-writers of the time 
say of the Condition of the great bulk of the people 
in Europe, /down to the period of the French 
Revolution'?' 

If we were to do this with any good faitty Wo’ 
Bhduld begin to find it impossible to oast tho first 
stone at India. Wo should begin to admit that if 
there had been wars, if there had been bigotry, if 
there had been misgovornment in India, there had- 
been 9uch things elsewhere. But there had been many 
compensations m India ; there had been long-estab¬ 
lished Governments, and great masses of contented 
subjects; the Mahommedan conquerors had settled in 
the country, and identified themselves with the in¬ 
terests and sympathies of its inhabitants j they had 
afe the fule; respected the customs, and religion, and 
private landed property of the people, and any in¬ 
fraction of the rule was condemned by their own his¬ 
torians as it would be by Europeans; they had pre« 
served the municipal institutions, and arbitration 
system and excellent police, whioh gave the best 
security for person and property at the least cost ; 
they never burthened the oountry with a national debt , 
and had spent great sums out of the taxes for the 
people, on public works and grants for education, 
and had not attempted to destroy thoir native aris¬ 
tocracy, whose capital was the support of the labou¬ 
rers, manufacturers, and merchants of India; finally; 
they had not treated the people as a inferior race of 
beings; they had maintained a free social intercourse 
With them ; they had not confined them to such low 
/ill-paid offices as they could not fill themselves; thoy 
bad frequently left the moat important share-of tha 
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mtL offices of State in their hands, an dll ad allowed 
them to rise daily from among the lower ordors to all 
ranks of civil and military employment, which ‘‘ kept 
np tho Bpirit of the people/’ suid Mr. Elphinstone. '• 

In short, tho Manoramedana did not, by dividing 
the community into two distinct bodies of privileged 
foroignera and native serfs, systematically degrade 
a whole people. In a long oonrse of time, and among 
a hundred millions of men, they had oppressed many; 
bat they had left hope to all; thoy had thrown open 
to all their subjoots the prices of honest ambition, 
and allowed every man of talent, industry, and oour- 
ago to aspiro to title of honour or politioal power/ 
or high military oommands, with corresponding 
grants of land. 

Very different from this has been the government 
of tho English oonqnorors of India. 

Wo have kopt the peace in the country for oW 
own sakos, and this has of oourso, to a oortain oxtent, 
increased cultivation and oommorco, beonuse the 
instinotivo efforts of raon to bottor their condition will 
always onsuro tho material progress of any people, 
until thoy reaoh tho point whore misgovernmont seta 
a limit to progress. 

But this benefit of kooping tho peace in tittfifl ut 
. tho only one our rule has conferred on the natives/ 
to make np for tho loss of all tho compensations men¬ 
tioned abovo ; and if I show this to Dei the case—ifi 
against one benefit is to be set our systematic im- 
, poverishraent and degradation of a whole people, 
what will aftod ages say of our passion for aggran¬ 
dizement’ in India? Will it be sufficient to have 
ohangod the mode of extortion, to hove substituted 
the dry-rot of English Bureaucracy for the vioidhee 
of Roman prooounsuis, to prevent posterity from oon- 
demning with one voioeour selfish polioy in India ? 
I deeply feel that it will not: I feel painfully that, 
although for a while the system may deceive or cor¬ 
rupt contemporary opinion, and triudiph ever such 
feeble protests as mine, its triumph, one day be 
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appealed against in higher court of jopinion, and lie 
reversed by the judgment of history ; and in that day 
the verdict of the whole civilised world will be given 
ogainst England, and the ourse of many nations will 
fall upon her, for her selfish treatment of India. 

However, the passion for aggrandizement above- 
mentioned is both excused and denied. It is exoused 
on the ground that our territorial extension in India 
cannot be,helped J that it.ip."ip the natural course of 
things. , Why, of course.it is so long as wo take 
pv.ery precaution in constituting the Home Govern¬ 
ment to ensure its grasping tendency, whioh is our 
present polioy. 

. ,,Wo now mako a Homo Government whioh must 
theoretically know and car© little about the native, 
and covot any immediate inoroaso of rovenuo and 
patronage. But suppose wo mado the Homo Govern¬ 
ment on a totally different theory; suppose its very 

S titut.ion ensured its knowing and oaring a good 
about.the natives, and proportionably loss for 
patronage, and oaring moro for thd ultimate than 
immediate inoroaso or revenue—moro forite real than 
its apparent yalue i if we did this, it would thou bo 
as much “ in the natural oourso of things ” for the 
Government not to bo grasping, 1 as it now. is for it 
to he so. 

Again, fcho passion for aggrandisement is deniod, 
and it is said that onr wars in India were defen¬ 
sive wars, by way of disproving the fact. Defensive 
wars I why the least scrupulous of European conque¬ 
rors, Louiso XIV., Napoleon, ... all have found 
the same cloak for their ambition, and oallod their 
wars defensive measures with the samo asauranoe ; 
so that, with the Soinde and Affghanistan wars fresh 
in the reader’s memory, this exploded old State fio- 
tion is not worth answering,* as it is not wars alone 

* Howevor, un 1 Had «n llltuion pro valent that wo wero not tho aggros* 
•on. at any rato. in tho Aiat «rnr with tho Sikha, I will refur to autno- 
ritloa who prove tho ooutrary,—vu, "fliatory of the Reigning Family 
of l ahore,” by Major C. Sinytho, p xxll. of introduction ; and 
toxy $ tho fiikhs, " by Captain Ounaingham, pp. 313 to 332,. 
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that prove this passion for aggrandisement. 

The reader mnsb recollect that it is not by con¬ 
quest from enemies, bnt by cessions extorted < from 
friends, from our unfortunate allies, that a great 
part of our territory has always been, and continues 
to bo, obtained. The amount of territory taken by 
•Lord Wellesley in time of peace was prodigious, and 
at the present day, with profound internal peaoe, the 
prooo8s of absorbing the nativo States is going on 
steadily, not at the oxpenso of enemies but of friends. 
It is no soonriby to the native Princes bo have trea¬ 
ties with os, or to reoal timos when thoir alliance 
WB8 hailed'by us as a signal good fortuno in a ori- 
tloal period. On some we impose oonfcingonts, which 
keep them in bondage, ruin thoir flnanoos, foroe them 
to oppress their subjects, and end by furnishing us 
an excuse for intorforonco and annexation. In tho 
case of others, wo coolly sot nsido the lawful succes¬ 
sion at thoir deaths, turn tho heirs adrift, and noizo 
on their inheritance. In tho sumo spirit wo are con¬ 
fiscating the ostatos of tho landod aristooraoy, and it 
is believed that, what with resumptions of onains, 
and rent-free lands and lapsoa of jaghoers, we havo, 
since 1819, appropriated landed property of the valdo 
of throe millions sterling of annual rovonuo. • 

And why, for what purpose, is this inoessant 
aggrandizement ? Is it to give the natives 'V the 
blessings of the British rule ?" Let us see what 
these blessings have been. 

•• lefcly, in Bengal, by one of tho most sweeping 
confiscations the world ever saw, wo transferred tho 
whole landod property of the oommunity to a body 
of tax-gatherer* j but undorsuoh conditions that this 
body of newlyu’nvented landlords were ruined almost 
.to a man, and sold np by our Collectors, anct Jhefr 
estates transferred to new men, within teu.-or twelve 
years; and in making the new landlords, we promised 
legislative protection to their tenants, yet we havo 
leIt them from that dav to this.at* 1 the meroy of the 
Zemindars, and only the other day it was said by the 
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10fch: ~‘' A whole oe n Wry 

^Detail 3uffi f 0,ent J t ° re,ned 7 the evil8 of that 
th« £ >tfc J ,etn . ent ' we have not yet begun 

6f mopA ltS baneful wfluonce a population 

rL« f thft S fc * enfc * mi,,ionB have been reduced to a 

fiuoh ahi-I^ utt f f Yotohednedfl of condition, and 
ma £f* Un * as it would be difficult to 
parallel m any other ooUntry. h 

f 'j no ' d y ' InjMadras, by another sweeping confiaoa-' 

am ‘? oat b *•««•«* 5 sr.A,rr 

i J5* e was the owner of all pro*. 

C sh( nl 1^' **a th n in th6 W0rd8 of Government 

Was in all V °‘ d *vil if the surplus 

tinman 1 »» *if ,a# » 8 m ^° , th0 Utm08t oxtont of our 
demand; this being tho landlord’s rent, and leaving 

'ubZzt™!;:: ?"!?» b r° »<*■ a.. 

b« bsistonce,- aud this surplus produoe being doraan- 

d * d £ ™“ tb ° not *• a ««"•«•»* b«‘ « • money 
^ont, and being assessed and collected in districts 

taZSEFS 7000 8q " ar0 , mile8 ’ and 1601000 ^dividnal 

^ 0r ^ 0 . Bu '‘°P oftIia ' assisted by infer- 
tflii notoriously inoorreot surveys. 

Mad^w„T h0n 4 tl ; ,B R y^ wwr had ruined 

ElnMn ♦ ° TOod lt . “P° n Bom bay,, in spite of Mr, 
fine low p° 8 ° pp08,tion ' ftnd nowhere did we at any 
woJe h711 U ; assessments until the agriculturist; 

4th j/* w *.1 r l r S U,n f h ° By8tom t0 thiB dft r* 
bettor nnrt t 01 »tabli«hed and maintained for the 

tho mannfLt “ 0Bnt ^' ‘ ran8it Ratios, which broke 

1 iedTk„ n , r0r r’, d ? oa y° d the ‘owns, a " d dornora- 

d'r IhitX. d £ Ind » , ttnd Mt il a “ a tter of won- 
Sat any trade oould be earned on at all. 

whie.f’, dos ,‘ ro y ad t,IOBO municipal institutions 

« DeoDls’o°fT d ;" g S **•«**»•*»«. « preserved 
andfSL/' 1 dl .“ through all their revolutions, 
“nd 8 h,gl i d8 K ree t0 their happiness 

and ind 1 ei JJ°7 menf of a great portion of freedom 
them i!,? 0 6 ';? 6 '. Wa these, and with 

Dolinnwh ^ 06 ent i arbitrafcion 8y8t0m and native 
P hoe which gave the people ftill security (or person 
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wd property at the Ipast possible ooat; and we set 
BP instead an exotio system of English law, wbioh 
has utterly deprived t|ie people of security, besides 
corrupting tl,eir morale, that in our oiyil courts! 
1 w 1,10,1 fp™. 6 , v , 6r y °pemng for fraud, perjury, and 

Jorgery,” all the most important interests of the’ 
oountry have been rapidly converted and transferred 
pud no man S estate is safe, and in our criminal courts' 
nothing bnt hi. most singu ar ill-luok can bring an 
pooomplished onipmal to justjoe , and even within a 
oirole of sixty or seventy miles ro B nd onr oapital oity 
pf DalonjitB, no m»p of property oan retire to rest 
jvitbout danger of bemg the yiotim of Daoeita before 

1 i '* 

<)tb, Wo leviod great taxop on the people, and 
dnunod away one-eoveijfch of their net-revonu6 
Ifinglanci, at tho saiije time burthening thorn with a 1 
load of national dobt for the first time in their history •' 
and yet in spite of their admitted rights and neoea- 
pities, we gave them back noxt to nothing in pqblip 
works, pevor anything for education, unless forced 
py pressure from withopt, %nd tho vigorous initiative 
of onvato individuals, and then us little as pospiblo-' 
and in most distriots beyond oomparisiop loss for' 
roads bridges, tanks, &o., than has been gjVon by 
woalthy nativo inerohauts and oouptry genbletpo’n. •* 

7thly, We hayo long been systematioalltf dehtrby^ 
mg.the native aristocracy, who furnished consuraorp 
tor the articles of commerce and luxury, who stirnu.' 
latpd the prodpofcion of tho labourers, tho manufac- 
tHrerj, and,thp merchants, who woro the patrons of 
^rt, thp pronjoterp of- agricultural improvement; the'’ 
co-operators in ptjfyio works, and the only olass who ; 
could enable us to oarry out any comprehend atoW 
lioration of native society i ap.a wo are extihgaisfiltg 
the native Statesyvf-which the effect is, ’iodording 
toSn- Ihomas Munro, 9 in 1 place of raising; td debase 
the wh° le people, w • and according to thp Duke of 
Wellington, “to degrade'and beggar the natives; 

making them all enemies;W and-meahwhile, our 
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threat of absorption hanging over their heads, de¬ 
prives both prinoes and aristooraoy of any induce¬ 
ment to improve their oouqtry. 

athly, We regard tho natives rather as vassals 
and servants than as tho ancient owners and masters 
of the country; we have as little as possible of social 
intercourse with them, and although we allow them to 
do above ninety-soven per oont. of the work of ad¬ 
ministration, we monopolise the credit and emolu¬ 
ments^ it, and keep every high office for ourselves* 
The establishment of onr rule in any part of India at 
once shuts the door on the honest and laudable ambi¬ 
tion of the natives; all prospect of enjoying those 
honours and distinctions, and luorativo situations, 
of trust and power, which reoonoilo men to the opprea- 
sions of arbitrary rulors in natives, is thenceforward 
out off ; we divide the oommunity into o government 
of foreign offloials on the one hand, and a nation of 
aerfs on the othor ; of foreigners, constantly shifting, 
their. quarters, having no permaaont connection with. 

country, aud alwayB looking forward to the day 
when thoy shall return to England with a fortune, and 
of serfs, who are the natives of the land,, linked and 
identified with its interests and sympathies, and 
many of whom aro regardod as little better than 
menial sorvonts, who might havo beon governors of 

C inoos but for us; all of whom as a rule aro oon- 
to suoh low, ill-paid offioos, as tho Oovonantod 
Civil Service disdains to accept. 

And therefore is tho spirit of India broken undor 
the Pompany’s government—therefore do wo hear of 
robberies aud oppressions in Oudo and itydorabad,. 
and yet the people do not fly to us, booauso hopo ie 
with them, and the future is not a blank; instead of 
flying into our territory, thoy go from it, often in 
flocks; oome into it they never do: only tho other 
day some important works on the Kistnah were stop¬ 
ped because tho people of the oouutry fled, en maaaey 
into the Nizam’s dominions. 

And why do they prefer to live under. “effete* 
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native Government ? because thoy do not feel them¬ 
selves degraded as they do under us, for it is not the 
arbitrary power of a national sovereign, but subjuga¬ 
tion to a foreign one thait destroys national power 
and extinguishes national Bpint, and with this the 
mainspring of whatever is laudable both in public 
and private life—-but we make them feel the rule of 
the stranger to their heart's oore ; we set a barrier of 
privilege between the natives and their foreign mas¬ 
ters ; the lowest European offloer in a blaok or red 
coat, is above every native gentleman, though the latter 
may be the descendant of a lino of princes, and is 
often a man of the most ohivalrous feelings and the 
highest accomplishments / nevertheless, we treat thorn 
as an iuforior race of beings, and wo are making them 
so; our monopoly of every high ofljoe, from genera¬ 
tion to generation, is systematically degrading the 
people of India ; the doteration of native obaraoter 
under our rule is manifest to every one ; nnd Sir 
Thomas Munro went eo far us to say, 11 it would bo 
more dosirable that we should bo expelled from tho 
country altogether, than that tho result of our systom 
of Government should bo such an abasement of a 
whole people. " Horo are samplos of "tho blessings 
of tho British rijlo ! *’ 

I have not the skill to Btate tho oaso in eloquent 
language, and cannot oxpress what I foel about it> 
but a man of imagination who pleaded this oause 
would Often bring tears into his reader’s oyoa; how¬ 
ever, I do beseech the reader to oonsider this series 
of faotS; told in tho plainest, simplest manner, and 
to say whether suon “ blessing a ” can justify our 
passion for aggrandizement in India ? 1 » 

And I have hdt done : I have yet to describe-the- 
means and the end of gratifying this passion/ because/ 
considering that our bureaucratic, impossible Go* 
vernment of India, has lately shown that^t Would no 
longer respect tho clearest rights and treaties when 
it could find a pretext for grasping a little more- 
revenue and patronage; aud considering that Mai- 
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colin, Elphinptone. Metoalfe, Bussell, tyqnro, tho 
puko of Wellington, and most of our great Indian 
statesmen, have emphatically condemned the absorp¬ 
tion of the native, States, and. that qur unfortunate 
allies, qbpvq £50 native. Jfrinqes, iq the presence of 
an Qvor\vhek*ing army, with no tribunal before which 
they ;j qan carry their QOmp.bwnts, and plaoed as » 
V 10 Pftl 0 9* *b®. law, that they have now 
qon hflpatiojq always hanging over their heads. I nmat 
explain the outrageous breach, of faith involved, in 
ipr abBQcptfon pf.native States, aud Bhow what the 
pulce meant when ho said it '/degraded and beggared 
Abo qatiyea and mado them all oueioios. ” 

Tho means now omployod by the (Jo.vornmont tq 
absorb the nativo States aro to dony tbo right of 
'adoption. Probably the reador is awaro that adoption 
is ono of tho most'eoloinu duties of religion in India, 
ju tho case of future of sons: which continually 
.happens in tho roigning fannies. By this oer° ,no,, y 
fcbo adQRtod son ,Wwe as ranch an boir as an hoir 
and ,Mr-, ftojt Mackenzie l»aa proved 
beyond dispute tb/vMhejft in no foundation for dra¬ 
wing a distinction boAwpPh ; 9U9D988ioutq pi;iyato pro¬ 
perty and suqoesBiqn to political power^m th 0 .ty po ° 
nnd offeot of adoption, but tho ado.ptpdaon aoq^jros 
all and every ono of the rights of a legitimate hoir of 
.$ho body. 

„ . Of ooui’Ho this right of adoption is the doarost 
.priyilqgo of the native Princes, and .the most neces¬ 
sary to thorn, as thoir States would soon fall into our 
hands with.out it; and this right has boon given to 
the people of India in express words, by an early Aot 
of Parliament, .and has been formally assorted by 
Govornor.Gener. 9 -i,-as Xioj-ds Amherst, Metoalfo, and 
Auckland, and assorted by the law offioers of the 
.Government and the courts of Bengal over and over 
.again, and has been admitted by us , for many years 
in tjio suooessiqn of native States, Yithoqt any re? 
pairing of previous notice, or nnyreBqrye or quqlific^j 
%n ^ha.tsye^er, in .a great numbqtv 9 f'.pi'..eudofi|e, ( . 
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Nevertheless, tlie Government lias at, length 
fleoided, with the object avowed without disguise, of 
.getting more revenue, that, as the paramount power 
in India, succeeding to .the authority of the Emperor 
of Delhi, its sanction to an aot of adoption is nepea* 
sary, and it is entitled to withhold this sanction; and 
accordingly it has within the last few years set aside 
throe adoptions, and confiscated the native states of 
Sattaroh, Oolabah, and Mandavie, although, in eaoh ot 
those throe were oqllatprpl blood relations and heirs 
of the deceased pripoe., after the adopted son. 

Now* I,will first..say.a few ,words about the Era- 
pei'OC of Delhi, and put, hi /71 opt of tho way; for ho 
has no more to do with tho question, than the man in 
tho moon. When the poor Emperor , 0 arao .into our 
bands, as Soindiah's prisoner, blindod twputy, yoora 
bofore, did we restore him to his ompiro ? OprtaipJy 
not! Did he then give us a grant of his paramount 
power in India ? if so, how oanio wo to make troutio* 
with his jjoudatorips as independent Prinoos? The 
faat is, as all the world knows, our paramount power 
was won, and is kept, by tho sword. And such are 
fcho “blo8Biug.e of the British ralo, " that wo aro. ob¬ 
liged to remain armod to tho toeth to koop it; apd wp 
had hotter not forget that we keep it by.thp swppdo/: 
a native army, whioh has a strong perponad Interest 
in tho right .of adoption. . . u , 4 ,. u *i /•* 

I,bpw come to tfio question of-tho. sanction*. Un¬ 
doubtedly, whe/e there ifl,a dispute or doubt as to 
tho BUpcossion, the sanotion of the, paramount powor 
is neoessary; be.oausp tho paranjout power is ontitled 
and bound to keep thp peace in India, and toprojfqnt 
any violation of rights, or outrage on the faelings.o,£ 
the people, which .may. endaugor the pul?Iip safety.-; 
and in a difl.pnted.or- doubtful case of Bu.oceisi^nj^tB 
sanction is necessary, to prove that..an* adftptihn is 
legal and regular, and to award the successip^to the 
rightful, olai man t. /«, 1 * *. 

Bnt this sanction of the paramount power is judi¬ 
cial sanction ; it is the same thing as the Lord Chan- 

9 



allied States, ndtadbjeUt or belbnging'to it r but con- 
tteGted with it'by treaties, its duty'is to find ont the 
•heir,'and‘tb‘give the succession to the heir, not to 
seize on' fcheiuherilance itaelf, in defiance of all the 
'heft*,’ / l 1 *' ' 

*It> Was-hs much an aot of robbery tfor na toap- 
•tjrflpMattt Vhe'prinoipalitios of Sattaeah, Oblabah, and 
sMfandaVte, in defiance of all the haira, aa it would be 
for the Lord Chancellor to pocket a legacy because 
it waa being litigated in-hla court. We. ore improv¬ 
ing upon a precedent act by Caligula, in our viola¬ 
tion of the right of adoption. When Caligula was 
invitod to a nuptial foaat, he carried away his friend’s 
Wife i when the British Resident is invited to the 
doath-bed of a native Pnnoe, ho turns his friend’s 
•widow and orphan out of doors, and confiscates their 
inheritance. • 4 

-And they do not take these things so quiotly in 
•th«-bonatrywe do here. We hear of the absorp¬ 
tion Of a nativo State, Wftd go about our business, 
and think no More ofthe mutter*; like ship’s orow, 
who duly note in 1 the log, “ run down a vesseMn the 
night : all hands lost; ” then pursue 'their voyage 
•and forget it. But these things lodge and rankle m 
men’s minds in India, where too many of our troops 
interested in this question of adoption ; and, ns I 
'■bid before, the free press is doing its toork. 

’ I am convinced that the Government will some 
day togrot the system that is making so many enemies. 
•It will sotoe day absorb a native state too many, and 
feel a pang like one who has put a fruit into his 
mouth, with a lornet in it. We must not expect the 
Rajpnt Princes 4o he still like oysters, waiting to. be 
•dredged. They are, and ever were, a high-spirited, 
•martial race, prompt to Appeal to the sword, and 
just the men to say, in a fit of exasperation, “better 
-an eud with fear than - foar"witho«t an end.” o 

Meanwhile the natives hava a stereotyped expreiu 
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ajpn for thoir communications with, us, which 
gives us a false confidence. Wo tread on ioe, and 
forget the current of passion flowing beneath, wjiioji 
imperils our footing. The natives seem what they 
know we expeot them to appear, and wo do- not see. 
their real feelings: we know not how hot the stove 
may be under its polished surface. For the fire is 
not out, we are obliged to keep it up by our native 
army, which may blaze into a conflagration, and burn 
the empire, There may bo .some Prooida, matohless 
in diplomatic art and tenacity of purpose, who will 
travel for years to knit enemies against us , who will 
mine the ground ; tmder our feet, and lay the tra*in 
oi combustibles, there may be aorao oatpago, which 
will suddenly raise a cry, terrible as that which b/oko 
forth when the bells of hlonreale wore sounding tO; 
vespers, a cry of “ Death to the Englishmen 1 ” there* 
may be some conspiracy, of whioh, as at Vellore, we 
have not even a suspicion, until the native regiments 
open their fire on onr barracks : and, as a merchant 
who is obliged to throw all his troasure ovorboard to 
save the ship, a storm may ariso in India which will 
coat us more to maintain our power than all we have 
gained, or oan ever hope to gam, by our confi$pafiipn« 
Nor does the injury stop with the families Qf.th.e - 
Princes. Native States support a numerous-plsas of 
pivil and military functionaries, who cannot-find em¬ 
ployment under us; besides the holders of jagheers, 
enaraa, &o., .who know that their property is- doomed 
^hen, they f^lljinder onr rule. And in » state like 
ili© last abeoifbed*, iii place of thirty or forty natives 
exercising t^piyil administration of affairs, with 
salaries o? trom lQ0„to 200- rupees a month, which 
they .Spend w the country, wo substitute one or two 
Europeans, receiving from 2000 to S0Q0 rupees U 
month, and ^emitting tho bulk of their salaries to 
England. Moreover,, the bread of. almost eye^y,man in 
and about the capital of a native State depends on 
the expenditure of the native (iovernment; and not 
'only many thousands of natives diyeotly jlepe.ndent 
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upon it, but the manufacturers and shopkeeper? 
dependent upon them, are nearly all ruined bv our 
absorption j and their distress reacts on thp cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil. Tiiis is why.-the Duke said that 
absorption !* degrades and beggars the natives, and 
makes them all enemies." 

Similar reBulta follow, in prdportiop, from the 
resumption of the landed etjt^tos of the 'aristocracy. 
BhffTp-Bays r *f To bring the aubjeot liomp to an 
Bpgl’ish Seiyrt and mind, let ns turii our thoughts to 
6ur native lan<J, and compare the offoots p'roduoed by 
individual example and inlluonoe there, with what 
rniglvt have been tho oase here. Let us roprosont to 
ourselves an English country gentleman, overlooking 
his ostato, promoting tho improvement of (igrionlturo, 
Buppriiitending the roads and public buildings, and 
subscribing to the looal oharitios j as a neighbour, 
opening his tyiUse, and by his hospitality affording 
the means of q°oiaI intercourse to his npighbours'; 
all tho different members of his family contributing 
their share to the gqnoral good. Contrast tljo picture 
wh the state o£ things in India. Tho upper classes 
of tho natives, who tt6qd to oooupy' the aooyo situa¬ 
tions, rained, and their places supplied by foreigners, 
who keep aloof from the pooplo, and fchose ultimate 
object is to return to England with a fortune. fi Ho 
adds: “A s to the number of respectable people who 
liavo suffered, lot any ono leave English stations, few 
and far between, and go into the oountry towns and 
village? and there see tho innumerable houses which 
not many years ago wore in good repairs, and inhabi¬ 
ted by men who livOd in the style of gentlonjon, keeping 
up establishments of servants, horses, elophabts, and 
equipages, but which arc now all falling to dooay, 
wlnlo their owners or thoir descendants are dwelling 
•in mud huts, with little more than fchp mprest n6C68 : 
earios of life'. ’■ And let thq reader re'oollect tKafc 
the destruction of the native arista'craby is still-go- 
iiig on with unremitting vigour, a's 6ne of the « bles¬ 
sing ofjtho Britidli rule.”- -: • ‘ - \ . ffcj 
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Sow can we reconoile it to onr conscience pr oar 
reason to treat the natives in this manner? It was 
a beaatitul fiction of the Greeks, that Ulysses could 
no longer feign tnadnes9 when his child was thrown 
before his plough; but we, who have allowed a 
Bureaucracy to plough over India till the "ircfa has 
entered into the soul ” of her people, we have boon 
essentially mad without seeming so. 

However, I bolieve there is a ae’oret cause why 
the English public fool so little sympathy for the 
natives, whichis, entirely founded on a misunder¬ 
standing, and on ignorance of the' native character. 
LprdSllehborbagh said last session, that “no intelli¬ 
gent people would submit to our Government,” and 
though he alone would say it, 1 am satisfied in my 
own mind that many think it, and that my country¬ 
men in their hearts despise the natives of India, 
because they do submit to our Government 

Nevertheless, this submission does not argue oow- 
ardice in those who submit. We euforce submission by 
an overwhelming mercenary army , and as long as 
that army is faithful, submission is a matter of neces¬ 
sity; but although, under such circumstances, 
they submit to our Government, there is not a race 
on the face of the earth who possess more personal 
courage than the men of India; and the, fapti.is not 
altered by their subjection tons, because the bravest 
people in the world may be subjugated by foreigners, 
when they are divided against themselves, which 
was the case with the natives of India when we found¬ 
ed our empire there 

And not only were they divided, but for half a, 
century before an opening was given for our anprp- ; 
m&cyv the great powers of the country had been 
shattered by wars, which may bo oalled . wars of 
giants, from the magnitude of their operations^ v In 
the last great battle, in 1808, which decided tne con¬ 
test between the Mahrattas and Rajputs, the foroes 
brought into the field by the latter were 125,000 
strong, and by the former 111,000 strong, large 
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bodies of the troops on both sides being armed and 
disciplined in the European fashion; and I will 
quote the description of a charge of cavalry in this 
action, taken from the month of an eye-witness, Colo¬ 
nel Skinner, to Bhow the gallantry of the men:— 
“We now saw Chevalier Dudennaig’s brigade or divi¬ 
sion, which was on the left, charged by the Rahtors. 
He received them nobly, but was out to pleoes by 
themi Out of 8000 men he had Hot 200 left. The 
Rahtors, more than ten thousand in number, were 
Been approaohing from a distance ; the tramp of their 
immense and compact body, rising like than dor over 
\ the roar of the battle. They came on first at a slow 
^ hand-cantor, whioh increased in speed as they 
'advanced. The well-served gnns of the brigade 
Showered grape npon their dense mass, cutting down 
hundreds at oaoh disoharge ; but this had no effect in 
arresting their progress. On they came,like a whirl¬ 
wind, trampling over 1500 of their own body, de- 
ifiroyed by the oannon of the brigade. Neither tho 
I tiurderous volleys from the mus'kocs, nor the serried 
Wedge of bayonets, could oheck or shake 1 them'they 
iioured like A torrent on an'd oveV the brigade, and 
fc-odo it fairly down - leaVi&g fiparbely a vestige of ii 
Remaining, as if the sheW weight of -the ttxask -bid 
ground it to pieoes ” Again, we aVe aobUstomod to 1 
/consider the battle of Waterloo One of tho most sang- 
Jrx inary that ever was fought, yet our loss in some 
/ Indian battles has been about dotfble the loss t£t 
Waterloo. The proportion of killed and wounded a v f 
Waterloo was one to six; that of Assaye was* just 
double, One- to thr$e, arid several have beOft near it; 
and the loss in the Sutlej- battles, fa >846, was-' itftfofi 
moro aevore than that Of -Water loci, being in the pr d £ 
p'Ojtio'n of dtte to five.'. 1 - • 

1 ‘ I oduld add uratiy other proofs of the personal 
bravery of tho natives 1 ; but it has always been ctfn* 
rfpicuous : so I will merely remind the reader of flfd 
• btUW.ant native armies of Olive, Lawrence, and 06ot&, 
carved out our - wiry -io-empiro. * Aiid yef (hose 
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armies, unrivalled for v.alour and loyalty, were 
officered by native gentlemen, with only, one or two 
Europeans to a brigade ; and this was our original 
system in India, until the thirst for patronage, aa 
usual, surmounted every other consideration, and 
substituted European for'native officers. 

Of late years sheer, financial necessity has forced - 
us to return to some extent to the old system, which 
is copied in our “ irregular oor.pt/* aad.the admirable 
state of efficiency and discipline of these "irregular 
oorps M shows that we can employ the. natives when 
wo oljOQpo in situations of trust and power, and that 
it answers perfectly to do so. 

To retai n to my subject. I think I have said 
onough to show that wo snould do very wrong to re¬ 
fuse our sympathy to the natives from a doubt of 
their courage; and they havo many other qualities 
which entitle them to our warm and Kind consideration, 
I have noticod, in the chapter on publio works, their 
disposition to found benovolent institutions, and they 
are remarkahle for a degree of charity in private 
life which ronders the poor indopondont of publio 
relief in India. “Their lurgo family circlos,»’ says 
Mr. Cainpboll, “assist and support one another to an 
adinirablo oxtont. Families generally live togothor 
as on the Continent, and the young men whp gi* out 
to aervioe return, and romit inonoy most.dutifully to 
their families- " The native merchants are partb 
oularly distinguished for thoir honourable mode of 
doing business,.os well as for their enterprise; and 
Englishmen who havo resided mi native States bear 
witness to the simplicity and straightforward manner 
.of the agricultural classes both in thoir dealings with 
•then* and amongst o&Qh other. It is only when they 
are corrupted by external influences, Sy a demoralis¬ 
ing judicial.sys;em, or oppressive taxation/that art 
and. cunning are substituted for candour, as tbe only 
protection against fch’p hand of injustice and power; 
and I will add that thbso who have had much int^r- 
poncso with the natives, in a commercial, political, 
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dr military character, almost invariably speak of 
them in very high terras; it ,is only among suoh 
judicial functionaries as have centred their observa¬ 
tions on the most Vicious olasses of native society, 
and have overlooked the rest, that their detractors 
are to be found. 

Finally, it has been said by one of the moat ox- 

B erienced members the Indian service,- that, “ for 

ie transaotiort flf business, whether in accounts, 
diplomatic correspondence, ortheoonduob of judicial, 
magisterial, or financial affairs, the natives are Sel¬ 
dom surpassed. They are, on the whole, an intelli¬ 
gent, tractablo, and loyal peoplo, not doficiont in 
energy when thore is a motivo for oxortion, and 
eminently calculated to promote the aits of oivil 
life." 

And now I havo done. I havo shown that although 
there may bo moro complaint of tho Government of 
England in one your, than wo hoar of tho Government 
uf'hjdla durihtf two*Or throe Charters, yot there has 
been ab/ftvihg; bofc loud but doop, in the laMor ooun- 
try {'Jka Cup of grief has flllod siloiitly to the brim, aye, 
it has flllea-tt> running over, though fow individuals 
complained of it in England. The unfortunate 
natives havo had fclioir rights of property confisca¬ 
ted ; their claims on our justice and humanity tram¬ 
pled under foot; their manufacturers, towns, and 
agriculturists beggared; their oxcellont rnumoipal 
institutions brokon up; their Judicial security taken 
away ; their morality corrupted; thoir patrons sys¬ 
tematically destroyed; and evon their roligious cus¬ 
toms violated, by what aro conventionally called the 
'‘blessings of tho British rule. ” Those great results 
at once strike tho eye of any man who goes seriously 
into the question of our Indian administration j like 
tho tombs by tho side of the road at the entrance of 
ancient cities, these monuments of tho power of a 
Bureaucracy aro the first things we see, and in them 
lie buried the hopes of India, , 

And.asjtbuaes were maintained in the-provino&s 
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of the Roman Republic because the patricians who 
retired from their magistracy were shielded, by the 
sonate, so is the Indian Government regularly shielded 
by Parliament. N»y, at this hour it is an understood 
thing that the ministry intends to seal tho misery of 
India by leasing her out for another term of years to 
the Company’s Government, whioh will again bo 
oxhortod to govern paternally, just as Isaac Walton 
oxhorts his angler, in hooking a worm, “ to handle 
him as if ho lovod him. ” Tho Legislature would nob 
dare openly and directly to oppress India, yet dares 
to vote others the potter to do so. 

I oanhofc help teaming my oottii'fcrymen that if fcliey 
Btfftnd by, arid’'look quietly Ofl while this political 
martyrdom is onoe more consummated, their con¬ 
senting unto tho .deed will loavo a heavy debt of 
vongeunco against thorn, not only on earth but in 
hoavon ; it will provoke that retributivo justioo, which 
frequently allows an individual to escape, but novor, 
never falls to ovortako a nation. Let thorn woigh this 
well before thoy say, On our bonds and on our children’s 
bo it! It is truo, that we have an overwhelming 
mercenary army, and tho word is passod, no danger 
abovo tho horizon; but somo may bo coming; and 
in history wo aro always wise after the event; and 
whon it is too lato, when tho bolt has fallen, and-bho 
penalty has boon paid, tho first time do politicians 
eeo why a Government based on injustice and bad 
faith oould not stand ; and what innumerable oonse- 
quenoos of its own wroug-domg were all the while 
undermining its power. God forbid that wo should 
bo wise too Tate in India ! 

I have one more word to Bay in conclusion. Never, 
Bince the world began, was so great an opportunity 
of doing good offered to a great nation, as that which 
Providence now offers to us in India. England— 
enlightened, Christian England—is the sovereign 
arbiter and empress of that glorious land, with its 
hundred and fifty millions of “ intelligent, tractable, 
and loyal” people, and sho might throw herself on 
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tho fallon empire, as Elisha did on the Shnnaramite'a 
ohild, “and pat his month upon his mouth, and hia 
eyes upon hia eyoa, and hia hands upon hia hands, ” 
—so might England»trotoh herself on tlio prostrato 
Empire, and warm and quioken its torpid body, and 
breathe-now life' ibto India. Sho might raiso the 
nativos/and \vattoh their progress, moral and mate¬ 
rial, as a mother watrohes her ohild, aud lovoa it the 
better for the anxieties it has oost her ; she might 
'behold, from year to year, the blessings she confer¬ 
red, and feel tho tie strengthening whioh attached 
her to India; sho might have tho answer of a good 
bonsoienoo, and the esteem of tho whole civilisod 
world. 

Oh, my oountrymon j may Hoavon itsolf softon 
your hearts, and awakon your sympathy for this 
interesting poople; may it toaoh you not to rojeot 
your fated opportunity, nor again throw suoB a pearl 
-as India before an irresponfliblo.Buroauoraoy. 

J?. • li 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

' The system of parliamentary legislation for India. 


Dean Swift said, in reprobating the neglect of 
education in his day, it was a common remark in 
families who had wealth enough to have their sons 
good for nothing, "Why' should my son be a scholar, 
when it fsnot intended he should live by his learning ?” 
He'added, that by the same’ "rule 1 another man might 
say, “ tfhy should my son bo honest, temperate, just; 
or .charitable, when he does not mean'to depend on 
any of these qualities for a maintenance!” i!nd by 
the same rule the Houso of Commons aotually do sfty, 
"why should one of tho Ministry be com pelted to prove 
the success of his department, when the Ministry does 
dot depend on Indian affairs for its existence? ** 

This is true enough, and tho fate of an English 
Ministry now deponds on matters - of homo adminis¬ 
tration, and on home questions and parties, and politics 

S uite independent of the affairs of India But I will 
iow that Hub state of things is eminently undafe'artd 
Unconstitutional, and from the timehen', seventy 
ye*rs ago, a mere legislative oversight threw India 
Out of the- list of English political qnestlon, it has boon 
the ©auee’-df shameful abuses in India ever since; it 
fe the. cause of perflous maladministration at the 
present 'tfime j it has led to an almost incredible 
neglect Of the subject by-the House of Commons, and 
after all there Td not in fh'e' whole radge of our national 
interest -afiy'* oho* fnofe vital to the national life 
than our tenure of dominion in the Bast.' ' ' ‘ * 

It is wonderful Shot my countrymen do 'ndt see the 
palpable contradiction of leaving Indi& otft of the list 
of their political questions. Why, there 1 is not one of 
them of more importance to us ! Is hot our preservation 
of India-an integral part of the- Iinporial policy ? Is 
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it not necessary to our commerce that India should 
be prosperous, and to our safety that it should not 
be disaffected ? Would not a violation of the rights 
of property, whioh lit.a flamo of insurrection in the 
Itajpootanah and sefitoverthrOe-foiiftha of our Bengal 
sepoys to the enemy, instantly paralyze the right arm 
oflftigland? “V^ouhl not even a finanoia'i crisis in 
India ,ehalce the British Empire to its foundation ? 

Let the i ; eader imagine the same mistake being 
inade in the. pase of England that was made in the 
case of India. Lot him conceive a Minister/* with a 
majority behind,’’coining down and telling the llouse 
that , u the ways and means were an exceedingly 
awkward subjoot; thore always had boon a good deal 
of debating and ministerial risk about it, and there 
always would be; therefore it would make things 
pleasant if the House would vote that for twenty years 
there should be no moro budgets ; and the House 
should in.terfere with any thing else it liked except 
'frith taxation.: and if the Ministry iu offiee, twenty 
ye>rs afterwards, preferred to revive the budget, it 
mighV’ Suppose such a measure bad been passed in 
England seventy years ago,.and thq army bad been 
strong enough to keep the people clown,;what would 
our oommerce and rights of property have been worth 
now ? What would have become of our municipal 
institutions ? how muoh judicial reform should we have 
had ? would there not have been an annual deficit in our 
finances by this time, instoad of the surplus? Yet this 
is substantially the very same measure which 
was passed for India seventy years ago, and which of 
course roraoved ken in a very short time from the list 
of our political questions, and rendered her Govern¬ 
ment so thoroughly irresponsible, that it now threatens 
to be the ruin of both countries. 

... -And after all, this was a more oversight of the 
Legislature, and it shows how blind men are to the 
future, even the wisest of tkem, that although in 
those days the public mind was absorbed by Indian 
questions, and there was a most able and hitter 
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Opposition, eagor to find any handle for an attack on 
the Minister, and headed by such men as For and 
Burke, not one of them foresaw an incidental •’ and 
indirect consequence of Mr. Pitt’s bill which ha9 had 
more effect than any direct provision, and has linr 
perceptibly and silently produced a complete revolu¬ 
tion in Parliamentary legislation for India, and 
thrown a subject, which used to excite intense in¬ 
terest in the Parliament and the nation, out of the 
list of our political questions. The point was this ; 
as long as the Indian budget was presontqd to Par? 
liament by parties indifferent to, qmd sometimes 
hostile to the Minister, and always viewed with dis¬ 
trust by the House of Commons, these parties weio 
obhgod tu give not merely a simple publication of 
accounts, but a periodical exposure of Indian affaire, 
with detailed information on all subjects connected 
with our Indian polioy, and this kept the members' 
of Parliament well informed upon the question and 
enabled them to disonss it, or rather ensured their 
discussing it, from year to year. 

And of coarse tfcis constant supply of information 
was incomparably more nocossary in the case of 
India than in auy English question, not only because 
all kinds of political intelligence are freely published 
in England, which are concealed in India, bnfc 
because the more distance of the people of India from 
English politicians allows them to ns in a point of 
view so remote, that we are too often disposed to see 
them as if they were fiof. and to neglect complaints 
uttered So fat* off that they cannot reach our ears. 

However, from the time when the Indian budget 
became the Minister’s budget, as he naturally did 
not feel inclined to provoke Parliamentary inspection 
of his administration/ ahd as everybody >hlfa over¬ 
looked the necessity oi making au eArre$B 'provision 
to meet the case, the periodical supply qf;infcima- 
tion came to an end'with the state of things whioh 
had led to it, and the consequence wafc-thut in a very 
few years Members of Parliament ceased to be well 
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informed upon tke.subjeot or .competent tp discuss it, 
and so Indip ini percept bly fell out o£ .the hat of our 
political questions, and its Government bpoame irre¬ 
sponsible; and irresponsible it vyill remain, until the 
Minister is compelled to give Parliamout pnoe more a 
detailed annual exposure of Indian affairs. 

Prom the time,when India, ceased,ip thie manner 
{o be a poUtiqftl question, t>e neglpot of it by Parlia¬ 
ment lias been .something so incredible, that unless 
when I relate U Iconic! appeal to history at every 

S op,* I should not oxpeot to bo believed ; and the 
osociptifln of it will be a lesson to members of Par- 
* liarpont that thoy are as helpless as children in 
Jpdipn affairs when thoy do not reooivo regular 
periodical information about thorn. 

At the timo of the passing of the Charter in 1704, 
ike Houso of Commons little thought that the recent 
“measure for the relief of the Zoinindars, " tho “ Per-, 
potual Settlement, ” would effect a complete social, 
{ablution, and a swooping confiscation 0 f proporty 
lii tke" doomed provinces of Beugal, Behar, and, 


ral oontamod a minuto and shooking pioturo of'the: 
sufferings of tho people, from tho vioos of the Go- 
yernmont I But at this period, from the oausos above 
mentioned, India wasalrondy ceasing, and had almost 
poiieod to be an English pohtioai question, and as, 
in‘Mr. Mills words, “ministerial influence in Par¬ 
liament cpn always get ministerial praises received 
as artioles of belief, without ony real ground^ fo? 
it, Mr. ,Dundas literally managed to persuade 
nation that the financial state of Indio was a aubjee.t 
not merely of rejoicing and triumph, but even of 
astonishment, as affording a surplus revenue l A 
few years more throw n new and terrible .light 09 
(he oondition of onr native fejlow-uubjoofcs. The 
yttpJna revenue had tnjpod out,, as Indian simplup- 
1 - 4 . - JR 4 nd W'hcn’s JJiatoiy of r^J« t yoU..Y.Tii r . f(oL 
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revenue invariably does, a complete bubble, and it 
gradually transpired in England that our unhappy 
provinces in India had boen a scene of fisoal -ty¬ 
ranny, of crime, and of suffering, unoxamplod in any 
civilised country since the decay, of the.. Roman em¬ 
pire. Forced at length to investigate, tho House of 
Commons, in 1810, not only corroborated the above 
charges, but accused the Indian Government of con¬ 
tinual misrepresentation ; " whother the Zoimadar or 
the ryot wore the sufferer, tho Government always 
found something to commend, '* , 

Moanwhile, us if to balance tho calamities of our 
northern Provlnoes, a new revonue systora oullod 
•Ryotwar was introduced in tho south, viz., ft settle¬ 
ment with individual cultivators on tho basis of 
assuming 50 per cent, of tho produoe, in money, a 9 . 
tho duo of tho Govorumont I After some years' ex-, 
perienoo of this syBtom, its originator had discovered 
that " its radioal defeot was our ovor-assessmont, 
which augments tho public and roduoos tho private 
property in tho soil to such a degree us to involve 
tho nooossity of ousting all botwoou the Government 
and tho cultivator. ” 

This was indood a radioal defect ; i( was sin^ply, 
tho confiscation of all tho landlords' property in tho 
soil by foreign oonquorors l Moreover, the ^Madras 
Board of Revenue had aooused the inventors of this 
Syatom of "ignorantly denying, and by their denial 
abolishing private property in land,” and though 
v,professing to limit their demand on onoh Sold, 
in fact by establishing for suoh limit an unattain¬ 
able maximum, ‘assessing tbe ryot at discretion,' 1 ' 
Finally, the ablest administrator of the Byot-wau 
system, Sir THdinas Munro, had deolared , that 
unless the assessment were reduced from 26 to 
33 per cent., the land would go out pf .cultivation. 
Nevertheless, In spite of all this, the Governqioflt 
had but reoently enforced tho adoption of,this Ryot, 
war system, without any.,reduction of the assessment, 
■when, undor such cirouwafarioep, the House of Com-, 
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mons was once more oalled upon solemnly to judge 
the Indian Government, apd to confirm or alter a 
HyBtem whiob had produced so muob pain aud ruin, 
and threatened to produce so ninoh more. 

I pass over judicial and other grievances for the 
present, but with above facts Vbporded on official 
authority, Jibe (foufldtf OofljfcroQti di80U88ed the renew¬ 
al of the 1 Charter In 1813. Surely it was then at 
length tin^e to do sopiothiug 'fo.r the nativ.es; timo 
te .amend a despotic Governmontevidently well adapt¬ 
ed for conquest and aggrundisomont, but for no : 
thing else ; timo to rovivo the periodical statomout o£ 
Indian affairs, whioh used to draw public attention 
to them almost every year; timo to adopt the plan 
recommondsd so long before by Warren Hastings, 
and again urged by the-Marquis of Wollosley, to 
ascertain and dofiuo tho rights of property of every 
description in tynd, and make suoh definition. The 
notivds of Jmdia wore treated like so many cattle. 
Their i/itOrost?, their feelings, thoir hopes, and their 
fears^ W6re alike forgotten. Tiio only thing the 
House of Oomment was woU"inP6Praod ^bout was oor- 
tain private, pecuniary, Boglishjinterests. The b%fctle 
of tho Chartor was fought oVor t^O lie^db of tjjo 
natives, by partios eager for their trftdo, hut 
eager to give a thought to tho myrifcds of human" 
boings who yielded its profit. The lea^ors in tho 
House of Commons, chat is ministers intent on soour- 
iiig Parliamentary support, Direotora and morohants, 
greody for private interests, at length struok thoip 
bargain, apd having done the bost they oould for. 
fchomsolvos, and professed much concern for th«? 
natives, they agreed on a frosh twenty years’ lease of 
India, to the old irresponsible Government. 

And now tho “radical defect” was allowed bo 
have full swing—the House of Commons had dooidod 
that a system whioh “ ousted'all botwoen the govern¬ 
ment-and the cultivator, “ and 11 assessed the ryot at 
an unattainable maximum, ** might be ‘applied witji 
impunity to 1 the natives of India, and the Hyotwar 
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•system fell with crushing effect on our Southern 
Provinces.. 

F i Xhe mi8orable inhabitants of Madras endured 
this oppression until the year 1827, when Sir Thomas 
J*iunro carried ont, as Governor, the reductions he 
hud recommended in 1/807. And this relief was 
only obtained at last by tho efforts of Sir Thomas 
Munro and other private individuals, and the pros- 
pure of pufrlio opinion, not by any aoc of the House 
of Commons, whioh never interfered to protect the na¬ 
tives, nor manifested tho slightest sympathy with their 
sufferings, though it had roserved-to itsolf full power 
to Buperihtend and control the Indian Government. 

•In the year 1833 the necessity for* renewing the 
Charter once more brought the whole question of 
Indian administration under the consideration (if the 
House of Commons. There -hud now been'half a 
contury’s oxporienco of irresponsible Government in 
India, and again (die House of Commons had tho 
opportunity of altering or confirming tho normal 
system of confiscation whioh had consigned ttougal 
to ruin in 1793, Madron in '1813, and whioh was be- 
gipning to crush Bombay in 1833. * 

Moreover, thero wus now abundant information, 
whioh might havo boen accessible to the* House of 
Commons, of the sufferings and olaimB Of tho natives 
in other respeots. The frightful ovils of the judicial 
syfitetn had been .incessantly recorded by official 
^tyxonty for pearly forty years-—the necessity of 
constructing publ-io works'had b.eeo loudly proclaim¬ 
ed—the transit duties, now completing the rflin' of 
the manufacturers and towns- of • India, had 
been denounced as-" tho curse of tho country the 
attempt to conduct all affairs by European agency, 
and'exclude the natives from every offloe which it 
was possible to offer to an Englishman, had been 
confessed a notorious failure—the destruction of the 
native municipal institutions had been admitted to 
be subversive of the security of person and property 
Among the people—the inhumanity and mipobcy of 
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destroying the native territorial aristooraoy had beon 
strikingly exposed by Sir John Malcolm and others— 
the identical recommendation; of Warren Hastings 
and the' Marquis of Wellesley, whioh I have already 
mentioned, had now been endorsed by the great 
name-of Lord Hastings; and finally the most fatal 
instance of the operation of the "revenue screw'* 
that ever waskaown in India, the famous Buadelknnd 
caso, was going on at this very time,—and what did 
ihe Houflo of (Tommons do? They met .the judicial 
evils by the mookory of an additional member of 
•XJoqnorl at Oaloutta; they met the necessity of 
appointing the natives to high office, strongly insis¬ 
ted on by snoh men as Maloolm, JMphinsfcone, and 
Man ro, by the mookery of doolsnug their eligibility* 
and leaving it to the Directors to carry out this 
eligibility, who of oourso treated it with uttor 
contempt. 

In fact,, they showed as before that the only 
mattore on which thoy wore really well informod 
wore oerbafy Driwato, pecuniary, English interests. 
There was still a rag ot the Company’s trado to bo 
fought for, and this fight tho House of. Commons 
understood and sympathised with, but beyond this- 
they showed that thoy did, not look upon their res-, 
ponaibility in legislating for so many millions of our 
native follow-subjects no being really serious, that 
they were ready to vote anything that auitod tho- 
Ministry of the day in Indian affairs, and that they 
performed this duty of deoiding questions on- which* 
tho welfare of India was to depend for another 
twenty years, «' not merely with indifference to, but 
with feelings of impatience and disgust at,." the- 
whole subject. 

Of coarse, under saohi circumstances, not one of 
tho above grievances was redrossed, or oven discussed 
in earnest. As wretched mariners who approach, 
the harbour-light, only to bo driven out to sea again- 
.by the sborm, the unfortunate natives only witnessed 
» renewal of the Charter to have all .their hopes- 
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disappointed, and India was again consigned to an 
irresponsible Government for another* twenty years, 
to undergo all the- mal-administration I have descri¬ 
bed, and a great deal more than.I havedesoribOd. 

And-this “ not more* indiffGrenco to, bat rather 
feeling of impatience- and. disgust at, " everything, 
whioh conoorne the natives of India, ie still- the* 
prevailing eentiraont in the House of Commons. It 
is still the oase that, as Mr. Macaulay has cold us, an< 
inquiry into a row at Covent Garden would ensure* 
fuller benchoa-in-tho llonao than themost important 
•ubioot oonneoted. with India. The do bate of June,. 
I860,.was-One signal instance of it, and-L will now- 
give anothor. There nover was a more " wiokod- war’*’ 
and a more wholly unjustifiable measure than, 
our invasion- of Aflghamatan ; it is difficult to- 
nookon-tho numbor of millions whioh it has added) 
immediately and by its oonsoquonoes, to tho debt of 
India, and it was plunged into in spite of" tho most* 
onorgotio remonstrances and warnings, and oxplano* 
tions-of its impolioy,,by all those who wore oornpo-- 
tent to offer a.i opinion-on tho matter. Novertholose, 
Parliament hardly made a pretonoo of calling to- 
account tho irresponsible Ministor who said" fdjjj. 
it, " and who ooolly avowed years afterwards that it. 
\yas “ a folly if not- a crime, V and tho-presentation'of 
Blue-book, whioh Chptain-Kayo has since gibbofcod. 
as-,the grossest specimen- of "‘official lying" that 
ever insulted, a oountry, atonoe satisfied-tho House-of 
Gbmraons, 

Nowj.as this oaBe only came- out- by acoidont,.we* 
^re-left to .wonder how .many millions have been 
added* to tho debt of India, by. tho “follies if , hot- 
on mes*' oi our irresponsible* Ministers, wkl'ok.have- 
not oome out ? and, what is still more important). 
Koto many*will be added hereafter?. Fpr every- irres- 

{ onsible Ministor knows* he.-has-nothing to .’fear-from* 
arliament; and as the ultimate burthen* oi every 
“ folly if not a crime’* falls on*the*back.of the miser¬ 
able ryots, nobody oares and nobody complains to* 
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any purpose in England'. 

” However, there is a time for all' things, and this 
system of abuse Jias had iie day /and thrfugh 1 would 
rather urge reform on higher grounds than those of 
mere eelf-ihtorpst, I mast remark that in such a state 
of' the Tinauops and resources of India as those 1 havo 


S ire is really' much Worse than the studiously myati- 
ed and maimed fin^noiel report of the 13Iuo ; book 
tfnfrbW us to prove; but even from the iraporfoot data 
{prnisHe'd by tho authorities, any one may sbo that a 
crisis'is at length approaching, and that our present 
system ofljidian administration must'bo leading to 
some foarful tragedy. I will thereford remihd lho 
reador of a’fow of tHo reforms most urgontly required 
m’ tho present system, let. Tho'abolition of tho 
tfhatn 11 aoublo'Govo^nment, whi’cn, by enabling tho 
norites to -o'vado responsibility, ’ onsuroi 
hd 'dt abuse’; find at tho sauio'tirae tho aboli- 
tJdb T of a private monopoly o'f patronage belonging to 
tho' najrioh'. '2nd. ‘Tho 'abolitiofi of that system of 
minuto recordation, which wasted ah enbVrttous Amount 
Of time and' money', clogs and impedes 1 dve+yp Art of‘ 

S he machinery of admlijistratiori/ reduces the homo 
ufchorjtios'uhder the power of aburoati'oraoy, because 
th6y have not time to read shiploads of papers, and 
aft'br all, never ' $revents", or did prevent} one single 
act of injustice. 3rd. ' An uniform system of'detailed 
Account's frdtn every Presidency; fnstoad of the pre¬ 
sent System "of accounts; “made up in a way to 
docoive’tho'pubii'c,V 'by 'putting down different ro- 
beipta aridbharges in tho separate Presidonbies, under 
the sawia'heads /by sometimes omitting heavy oharges 
altogether* j and 'generally • omitting tho ‘ detail of re>! 
beibta and charges (so to ’leave it impossible to 
find out 1 tho cause ‘of their rise or dedlinO, or'theiif 
ftlfrure prospeots); and by the mystifications noticed 
Jit pSgb 140/aad'Appendix C. 4th‘. 'Tho- t gi < adUa^• 
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Abolition (a9 recommended in Mr. El’phiijistonoJs 
Svidenoe, March 25th, 1830; of an extravagantly 
paid and frequently inefficient “ Covenanted CiViL 
Service, ” by the admission of the .natives to all 
appointments for whioh they are qualified- othi .An 
equitable assessment of the land-tax,.and a dieted 
^ostnctioiV of tho Government demand to a fa®, de¬ 
barring the Govornraont fiom ovoragain ola’iraifig the 
property or font of land. 0th Tho expenditure by 
.the local Governments of 6 per oo hi. of tho lana- 
revenne on pabho works and education. 7th. The 
restoration of th6‘ indigenous local Sell-govornment, 
Und jadioitfl arbitration system 6f tho natives. 8th. 
The regular publication of statistical information, 
and reports on mattoYs connected with civil adminis¬ 
tration, and the progress of cultivation and oommeroe 
in India—ih a word, a system of publfoity instead 
Of a system of Secrecy. 9th The centralisation of 
political, and decentralisation of administrative 
power iu India,—At present we do the very reverse 
of this : we allow a political power to the local Gov¬ 
ernments, whiph enables thorn to involve us in a 
Coorg war, a Khutpntt case at BarVda, &o. &o.; and 
We refuse them suffioiont administrative power to 
build a bridge or a jetty. 

With regard to this last reform, I must remind 
the reader onco more, that India is an empire as 
large as Europe, containing anoient kingdoms as 
i*tge, us France, Italy, or Austria, and peopled by 
many rqoe# of men, c lfforiog not only in languagos, 
institutions, and characters, but in the nature of their 
soils and climates, and thoir consequent oooupations. 
Therefore* a central Bnreaucraoy in London, or ovefl 
at Oaloutta, oan no moro pay duo attention to the 
local wants of the 150 millions of inhabitants spread 
over our vast territories of India, than a Burpauoracy 
at St. Potorsburgh could understand or attend to the 
local wants of Geneva or Naples. 

I therefore propose to reform the Home Govern¬ 
ment by outting away the Bureauoracy., and^substi,- 
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tubing an efficient coqnoil for the effete East India 
Company, and making the Indian Minister respon¬ 
sible to Parliament. 

Loss than this will not do; but this is merely a 
practical reform of proved causes of mal-administra- 
tion ; it does not pretend to be a sudden cure for their 
oonsequenceB. I am afraid the old grievances of 
India oannotbe cured in a day by any legislative 
enactment, nor if I could get the same Parlimentary 
representation for India that existed seventy years 
ago, should ;1 expeot to see any inveterate grievance 
.immediately redressed. For instance, supposing my 
plan were adopted, and the Minister were compelled 
ito give a full annual communication of Indian affairs, 
.then the way would probably be this : some friend 
of India would go to a member of Parliament and 
say, lt When the Minister makes his statement, soe 
what he says on a particular subject, and then ask 
-him suoh and suoh questions, or state such and suoh 
facts. * { Well, the member of Parliament would play 
His oat*t’, and,the official man, haying had due notice/ 
would make a most satisfactory reply, and the House, 
who were beginnflig te feel incomfortable, would bo 
glad to see the complaint so effectually dispoaaed of. 
However, next session the complaint would reappear, 
with a complete exposure of any offioial fraud and 
sophistry by whioh it had been met the year before, 
with a larger array of facts in its support, with more 
members knowing the circumstances of the case, with 
the advantage perhaps of having appealed to the 
.press in the interval, and it appears by one of my 
.authorities that the “Times *' has showy its readi¬ 
ness to open its columns to any well authenticated 
case of Indian grievance; and let any one imagine 
-this going on, not for ono or two, but for five, or six, 
or seven yoars, with a heavier weight of proof thrown 
into the discussion every year, and the ripple gra¬ 
dually widenning and circling round the public, and 
(then say whether it is not probable that, nnder Buch 
circumstances, an Indian grievance would-be. redrew 
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Bed in ft few years. 

But it would be ft new life for India to have the 
chance of getting a grievauoe redressed in a few 
years ! Under the present system every evil prin¬ 
ciple of administration is allowed to work itself fairly 
out, and exhaust all the poison in its nature, before 
there is any ohan^o, so that when at last necessity 
enforces a ohange, the inisohief done ia irreparable. 
And meanwhile, it is utterly useless to appeal to the 
Bureauoraoy, for the atmosphere of offioe Booms to 
harden their hearts and render their riwnds, callous 
to impressions from without, till it ohangeB their 
very nature; as oertain springs have the property of 
petrifying bits of wood that fall into their wotor. , 

I emphatically ropeat that no reform is more 
urgently required than this one of giving by word 
of mouth a periodical supply of information on all. 
eubjeots oounectod with our Eastern policy, to the r 
House of Oommons Lot the Minister be corapolled 
to give an aooount of his stewardship, to givo a 
detailed statement of Indian affairs onoo a year, and 
members of Parliament would again become oompotent 
to disouss tho subject, and again they would discuss 
it, again tho Govornmont would become responsible, 
and tho grievances of tho natives would be redroased, 
simply booause men wore inforuiod of them. 

I will appool to human nature and to our every¬ 
day experience for proof of what I say. Why have 
1 written this boolr—why have I spoken warmly 
(perhaps too warmly, but my heart has burned with¬ 
in me to see the injury to India and the peril to 
England)—why have I taken so much trouble about 
this question ? . booause I was informed of the facts, 
and other men were pot. And in moral qualities I 
have alwaya.obsorved that the mass of m^nlcuid were 
exactly like myself, neither better nor worse, . I have 
always soon that any gross outrage On common sense 
and justice, particularly against thoir own interests, 
shocked other men just ai it did me, when they found 
it out. Aad. though.it way pJe.%Ae_ft$Ci%J9 jnqjtUplft 
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to describe ua as purely selfish beings, that is not tv 
true portrait of human nature; there is a divine spark 
at the bottom of every man’s heart which will leap 
into life wbon it is properly appealed to; aud it is 
appealed to, every, day, among us, in private and in 
public, in the press and the Parliament, and in no 
country is it more prompt to anewor the appeal. 

• What is the difference between’ a member of Par¬ 
liament* who shows.** not merely in difference' to, but 
feelings of impatience and disgust at, ” tho per¬ 
formance of a scored duty to India, and myaolf ? It 
is that he has not information and I have. Give 
him information and ho will bo os warm toe justioo 
to India as I am, for our nature is oxactly tho same. 

* 'Moreover look at oar daily oxporienco. What is 

the Parliment, and tho press, and tho system whioh 
draws such a degree of popular roveronco and* attaoh- 
mont'to Our institutions, as onsurod Vweot oaltn in 
England, when a hurrioauo raged ovor the rest of 
Europe ?' Aye lit tnado out islo a charmed spot wboru 
the demon »of revolutions could not set his foot; and 
it procures'a visible rospeot for tho law in this nation 
WhiohbiiftoniBhed tho foreigners svho visited our 
Exhibition, more than anything else they-saw. What 
is all this but a system of. representation ? of repro-. 
senting to tho Legislature tho wants* and wiskos M 
and claims, and grievances of the people? of inform¬ 
ing tho Legislature what they fool,- and suffer, and 
hopo from its sympathy, or expect from its justice ? 
And this system is so loved by tho people, and s<J 
Universally admired and onviod by foreigners, 
because it gives tho pooplo a guarantee that they 
shall be governed by oquol laws, and that theic 
grievances shall be redressed. Not that it prevents 
grievances I no system ever did, or could, or ever 
will do so. . 

But now see tho ornol injustice we are doing to 
India I Wo do not find it too much for ourselves to 
have a Parliament sittiug for months every year, to 
correct and oxtendour legislation and suit, it tfcouq 
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nocial changes; to have besides the' most perfect 
representation of all our complaints and desire iti 
the proB9 which it is possible to conceive;, and with 
all this to watoh vigilantly the responsibility of 
every depositary of power amongst us, as our only 
security against official tyranny, nogloct, incompet¬ 
ency, and plundor; and, after all, we prove many, 
Borious grievances, and the reader of the public 
journals for tho last years alone is familiar with much 
dosorved blame of every department of our Adminis¬ 
tration, of tho Foreign Office, tho Colonial Offioe, the 
Horse Guards, the Admiralty, the Customs, &o. , 

Can we then affect to believe that a sham inqrfify 
onoe in twenty years, with almost total nogleot in 
the interval, is sufficient to redress tho grievances of 
India ? Can wo pretend to think that the, dospotic 
administration of 150 millions of men, oonduqted at 
a distance of many thousand miles away from us, by 
a few hundred foreigners, having little intercourse 
with tho natives and no permanent stake in their 
oountry, and direotod by irresponsible homo autho- 
ritios, who betray tho utmost anxioty to conceal the 
truth from tho public, oan we oretend to think; 
that such an Administration has aono or is doing 
justice to tho people of India, without being oliookod 
by a partiolo of anything like political repvesontar 
ti on ? Would not many a man who had studied history 
or human nature, divine all tho injury to the nativos 
which I havo described, frojn merely knowing the 
conditions of our irresponsible Indian Government? 
t,>. Let the reader conceive any ope English question 
—parliamentary, reform, legal reform, free trade, 
any one of them^-being turned over to the Ministry 
of tho day and their . successors for twenty years, too 
give or withhold, at their pleasure, without hearing 
one word of explanation, or remonstrance, or informa¬ 
tion, of our interest'in the mutter, and our sufferings 
for want of .a legislative remedy. Would nob this 
seem monstrous in our own case? Why thon do we 
pnecrupulously apply it to Ifidia? Why do wo treat, 
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not one, but all, of her vital questions and dearest 
interests in ft manner which seems monstrous when 
applied to ourselves ? 

Oh, my countrymen ! do not oontinue this inhuman 
system. Do not assign India to an unfeeling des¬ 
potism for another term of years, and ooldly tell her 
“abi in pace,” as the Inquisition used to say in 
sending its victims back to the torture, when you 
know it must lead to cruel negleot and mal-adininis- 
tration. It is only by an unheard of abuse, repugnant 
•alike to our principles, and oustoms,ttnd institutions, 
and to all our English notions of what is right, that 
ibis Indian Government has become irresponsible; 
and England is exposed to great and inoreasing 
peril while it is allowed to remain so. 

I shall be mot, I know, by the old argument that 
the Legislature cannot make auy change because 
Indian reformers do not agree among themselves 
upon what ought to be done. But is this argument 
really serious ? Why men must have remained savages 
fever sinoe the creation of the world, if nothing had 
ever been done till all men were agreed upon what 
ought to be-done. The argument is as much as to 
say there shall be no progress until a oondition is 
complied with, which is notoriously^ impossible. 
Besides, I apprehend that it is not merely the func¬ 
tion of legislators to redress grievances, but their 
duly to find out the means of doing so. There is not 
the same obligation on a private person who proves 
the grievance; he is only one of the patients; a 
legislator is the state phvsioian ; and if it is not the 
business of members of Parliament to know and apply 
the proper cure for political grievances, then what ia 
their business? Conceive the doctor of a consump¬ 
tive hospital telling his patients, “My poor friends, 
one of you thinks one thing would be good for hia 
case, and another fancies something else j now I 
know how to cure your disease, because it is my 
profession to understand it, and therefore do I hold 
the honourable appointment of your taedical ma aj 
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movoYtheless as your own opinions aboufcyour treat¬ 
ment differ, 1 bog you will excuse me from giving 
you any prescription at all. " Should wo not think 
that a dootor who hold this languago had gone out 
of his mind ? Yet it is just the same thing for our 
legislators to say thoy oannot make auy ohange 
booauao Indian reformers do not agree about what 
ought to be dono. 

After all, if Indian reformers do not agroo about 
tho remedy, thoy all agree about abuse of the Indian 
Government, viz., its want of Parliamentary respon¬ 
sibility. Every independent writer on India, for the 
last fifty yoavs, has emphatically denounced this 
abuse, and therefore it is the duty of tho Legislature 
to find a remedy for it, If members of Parliament 
cannot fulfil this duty, they are not fit for the digni¬ 
fied positions they occupy; if they will not fulfil it, 
their refusal will lead to fatal results in India, long 
before another Charter is over. This is the opinion 
of every eminent man of long experience in that 
country, whom I have had the honour to know, and 
it is worth the serious consideration of the British 
public. 

And now I have done what I could to assist a 
righteous cause ; and in this crisis of the Charter, 
when tho future dostiny of England is depending 
upon her choice of a policy towards hor Eastern 
Empire, I expect that you too, reader, will do your 
duty;—and may tho Almighty Disposer of events, who 
has hifcb/.rto signally profcooted and blossed us . . . . 
aye I has He not blossod us? are not tho signs 
of His favour visible on overy side ? is it not written 
on our Houses of Parliament, and our Protestant 
ohurohos ? on the glories of our literature, and arts, 
and scionoes ? on the triumphs of our industry and 
invention? on the very book of an Englishman? 
and is it not an ungrateful return for His boantv to 
abuse that power over 160 millions of our follow 
creatures which Ho has given uh in tho East? may 
it not provoke Him CO punish an ungrateful race-, 
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and to cut off the inheritance of His blessing's from- 
the sons of those who turn His benefits a’gainstHim? 

. yet now, while the fate of two Empires j» 

trembling in the balanod, eVert how may Bis merely 
once more lighten 1 ipon tts, and may He inspire tha 
Great Council of the nation to frame such a legisla¬ 
tive measure, as; shall give justice to India; and' 
thereby secure the safety and honour of England t 


< 
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APPENDIX 4-. 


Abstract of the Expenditure on Public Works in 
Bengal and the North-West Provinces, for the ten 
years ending 184349, as contained in the Blue 
Book printed by order of the House of Commons'/ 
August 1, 1851. 


CluBeifloation of Work*. 


On oonst roofing, Improv log 
and repairing roads . 

Ditto, ditto, bridges . 

Total lor roads and bridge* 

On canola and'embankinente, 
and work* of irrigation . 

Total for x;oad«, bridge*, 
canal*, embankineo ta, and 
woikaof lingation 

On r'eppjid and con*tractioo 
•f olrii building* 

Total expenditu ro by amount 
stated jn tile Blue Book . 


1,334,933 



4,768,894 


8,093,327 8.547,468 

832,636 3,329,426 


8,726,988 11.878,893 


» of annual gro«* r*yenae for tlio tan yoarg, &o., rape**' 
709, or 14,095,87(51. 

Mean of annual net revenue for the ten years, kc , rupees 
1M7,M,2*3, or 11,878,224. j [i > 

• Mean ofr expenditure on roads * and brjdgej for the ten years, 
Ac., rupee* 9,44,860 or 94/4851.-^bowing tbst lee* than three quarters 
at one pdfo^Ht. of the gross retinue, that fa, 16 a* than 110,2181, wo* 
expended on road* and bridgte*. •• * * ' • 

t Moan of expenditure.on canal*, embankment*,* and work* of 
irrigation, for the ton year*. &o„ rapees, ’ 5,19,228, or .91,9,201, 
—«h<Jwiag that less tWjfie half of do® 'per oent. &t the gro*« lovenue, 
that is, le*« than 73,4791., wan ’bxpehdoh on oanole, embinkinenU, and 
work* qf irrigation, * ' ' * • , - » 

t Mean of expenditure on r«d*, bridge*, canal*, embankment*, and 
work* of irrigation, for the ten year*, 4co., rupee*, 14,84,Oi9, or 148,4071. 
—showing that leas than one and a-qaartpr per oent. of the net revenue, 
or in* than 143,4771 , was expended .altogether on public work* other 
than civil building*. ' ' " i 
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With the above statement before Kira, let the- 
reader remember the proofs given in. the Madras' 
Engineer’s letter, that public works in India produce 
more wealth both to*the Government and the people* 
than any gold mine ha* been known* to* prod ace; 


APPENDIX Bi 

HKD REVBXUB 

It is difficult to draw any conclusion as to the* 
resources of the people from the produce of tho land' 
tax, as the receipts are continually swelled-by lapses- 
and resumptions, whioh augment the temporary 
revenue by weeding out the capitalists among the* 
landowners; and by annexations, which are often 
, *ot a gain* but a- loss to the general treasury; 

< for instance-, p. 468, per. 55> 66, states that 
Sattarah, recently annexed^ is a loss to* the finances 
of the*8fcate*, though a gain*to the* laud' revenue of 
nearly 20 lacat It retfurres-^herefore acknowledge of 
the particular items of this branch* of revenue to 
draw any certain -conclusion from it, and these par,, 
tioulara are not given in any public document. I 
will however state some general results* and add a 
few comments upon them*. 

JSengal .—The four years- ending 1849-50, in com* 

. panaon with the four years ending 1846-6, 
exhibit an average annual falling off in thb* 
last four years of Rs. 8,47,616. 

Jigra. —(Old 1 territory, excluding the Sutlej annexa- 
r tion8.) The four years ending 1849-50, in oorm- 
panson with the four years ending 1845-6,. 
exhibit an average annoal falling off in the- 
‘ last four years of Rs. 3j25<163. 

Jfombay .—The four years ending 1849-60, in ooza* 
pariaon with the four years ending 1845-&* 
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exhibit an average annual falling* in the last 
four years of Rs. 1,47,265. 

Madras .—The four years ending 1849-50, in* compari¬ 
son with the four years ending 1845-6, exhibit 
an annual increaaef in the last four years of 
Ra. 24,21,806. 

SALT REVENUE. 

The Bias Book'states, pp. 454—45$, parse, 20, 21, 
25, 26, 27, that owing to-the large- importation of salt 
since the reduction of the du*y, the reoeipte of the 
Government salt monopoly are-rapidly declining, and 
it estimates the average annual decreased receiptj at 
23 lacs in Bengal, 2 lacs in Madras*' and- 2 lacs in 
Bombay. . r , . 

CUSTOM S- REVENUE- 

These receipts exhibit a falling off at one Presi* 
denoy, from the abolition of the transit duties, and a 
•till larger increase in others from the progressive 

, • l have dednoted the increased tevenne cbaigeo, p. * 61 , par. II, 
became the Ulae book muioM the c»a- a« to inoreoee of thoee reranoe 
ahargea. The faot If, boat "coeta of oollec* ion M hare bean pultfowjvia- 
tho reoeipte of the Bombay land rovenae of late years, which were not 
previously inoladed in them. U le another proof of the woht of detailed, 
item* of reeepce aud charge* * ‘ * * V i f '' 

t The Blue Book state#, p. 453, per. 16) that a portion 0 t this-increase 
ia a set-off against a lost of 23 loos, by toe repeal of the '“traniit dntieB,'’ 
Whioh must' be the case, m theea duties were for more inqointorial and 
destructive of, Industry In H-.droe than anywhere else- However,on 

making application to the India Bouse,. to- know tbo partiaalare of the 
Madras increase, l Mottftfl information that greater part of It woe 
duo to lapses and reaotnptioo*^ quite independent of the ordinary Uyd 
revenue of the Preeldeooy. It ie therefore impomible to arrive at any 
•ertain-financial conoRiatoo from the pablhbed account# of the land-tax 
and it wilWrequire foH-particular* of the reoeipte and oban?ea *o- »how 
the pi oa pc cte of the lodion* Excheqaer. ud the real- eoudAidn of‘the 
people. h 

t The cheapening of this neotesary of life I# indispenaable to the 
health of tbe p-ople, whatever lorn it may be to.the Government ; and 
even.now, the uafivet, who live far more on vegetable diet than 
European*, do mff-r asverely ia the interior of the country from the 
high ptit* of aolt, 
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two ev6n rational motives, that is, either the pressure 
■'tff those private interests whioh seek for employment 
and promotion ;or else the 'old polioy of statesmen, 
as old as the time of Perioles, of plunging into a 
war'to hide the embarrassment of 'their, accounts 
by war charges. If this last mOtite be'the true one, 
the Burmese war -will be a dear way of passing the 
Indian acoonnts, for it is likely to prove quite as 
expensive as the last war, which in two years 
added thirteen millions and a half to the debt;* and 
it "will end as nsnal by annexation, and leave us 
with the oertainty of future hostilities, aggrandise¬ 
ment, and debt on a new and very exposed frontier, 
Where wo have already sown the seeds of another 
war by our differences with Siam in 1850. The 
same system is pursued on the othor side of India. 
Boforo the Afghanistan war the highest authorities 
opposed it,| but hi vain. Before the Caubul disas- 
.fttfHt was pointed out, not only privately to the 
■ ministry, but to" the nation,! that we .possessed on 
impregnable frontier on the north-west, in the 
lifre^fnhh Leodiauah to the sea; but in vain. The 
system prevailed, the line was passed, gradually 
Sonde, the Sutlej territories, and the Puujaub were 
annexed, and thus since 1*839; about sixteen millions 
and a hoi! were added 'to the debt$- about ■*100,000 
men to the standing army,|| with a corresponding 
increase in the export of stores,^ the dead weigh 6 
at home and abroad,** the charges for the navy, 
and atthe present day the Indian press cries out, 
that the Governor-General can only be waiting for 
the o-onclusion of the Burmese war, to oommenoe 
offensive operations against the Affgfcans. TJndor 
these circumstances, I derive no oonsolation from tbe 

• Blot rook, 1882, p 485, pw. 103 t AffghiiurtonAYoL J. d. 863 
t AitioUjnfioa" Indian Newi" of Oct 1841,on •• the North-West." 
ejo Diinnmn." 

§ BIuo B«ok, p. 485, par. ICS. I lb. <03, 409. c lb. 276, 279 * 

•* lb. 479, 438, 480, par. 49(1 find no aoconot in tbe Bloc Book oi 
be renews 10 superannuated naUre soldier*-) ft lb. p. 429, 788,474 to 
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argument I often hear, that the debt of India-is little 
more than two years’- in-como* and good management 
would soon raise the revenues of the oountry so enor¬ 
mously that the debt would' cease to be formidable. 
Let me suggest to the reader a- pavalled case in 
private life. Suppose a particular individual was 
on the road to ruin, and all advice*- information) and 
remonstrance were thrown away upon him, although 
hia failuro would involve the reader's fortune, would 
it oonaolo the reader to be-told that if this individual 
only understood his business, and would inanago it 
prudently-/ ho* need not beoomo bankrupt? I am 
inolined'to think not; yot.-it is precisely tho-same 
case with the irresponsible -administration- of Indian 
The permanent resources of the-empire are' wholly 
unablo to uieot tho charge of the present- debt, and 
yot tho Government does not develop© the oountry’s 
moans of production, but truats-to a meroly gambling 
illicit source of income,, for ono-frfth of its gross 
revenue, in spito of tho groat probabilityof seeing it 
suddenly out- off. v At tho samo-timo as tho Govern¬ 
ment gobs orodit beoauso England is the roal secur¬ 
ity for Indian loans, it makes up any defioit by 
borrowing more oapital* and perseveres in tho 
polioy of aggrandisement, which oausos a progressive 
inoreaao of tho dobt. Of oourso, I cannot’toll how- 
long suoh a system.may go-on, but auybody oon teli- 
h'ow it must end.- • 
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I'T Happens, by an exception to tho raid, that-th* 
oonquerorofc Sdndo- has fallen out-with the Court of 
Directors; and* without notioing the cause of their- 
quarrel* the'rovonge^of tho'Bureaucracy is-some¬ 
thing so peculiar, and. so- characteristic of the class, 1 
that I must direot public attention-(o itv - 

Because-Sir-Charles Napier -id- a'Toe, every oharge 
incurred by annexing'Sditid&iBhronghtpromiDently 
iorward) a'ndr I* th'ink’ with" exaggeration, and . tho. 
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financial result of his annexation is exhibited as a 
heavy annual exoess of oharge on the Indian revenue. 
Beoause Lords Hardinge and Dalhoueie are friends, 
tho bulk of the charges inourred by fchoir annexations, 
are literally altogether suppressed, the reooipts are 
put prominently forward, and tho financial result of 
annexing tho Punjaub is exhibited as a surplus, 
bor instance, p. 467, tho following six items, military 
ohargos, extraordinary military oharges, ditto war 
Ohargos, commissariat oharges, extraordinary mili¬ 
tary ohargos, arroars of commissariat, &o., are credit- 
ea against Soindo, sinoo the date of annexation, 
amounting in round numbers to the sum of threo 
millions sterling On tho opposite page not ono of 
these items is inserted m the Punjaub accounts, and 
so oompletoly is evory charge for the Punjaub foroo 
suppressed, that we could not even trace its existence 
without ransacking the Blue Book, till wo find a 
‘‘distribution return,” p. 410, which lets out that, 
besides local and irregular corps, there are 34,000 
Aguiar troops 4he Punjaub, isolnding 5,765 

fw® a “ 8 ' Again, .p. 448, Soinde is aooused of hav¬ 
ing Innail .... . ... 


by the increase of the interest ©f the fleht ; ooi?.tem- 
r,TZhT I **-&*»**• same 

rule, when I find at p, 479, «0 enpRao^neMVO of 

the interest of the d©bt contemporary with'tfee an- 
negations of Lords Hardingo and Dalhouaie, I feel 
bound to accuse those annotations of having beon 
a much greater annual oxooss of charge on the Indian 
revenues than the annexation of Sir Oharlos Napier, 
notwithstanding that “things aro made pleasant" 

I LS? h ° U9, ° Ut P< * 60 ' b 7 P«W»g Punjaub 

The abovo is an average spooimen of the honesty 

ii Stas; K" ‘• i - A -- 

“ barely Ihepleiuuro la m great 
ri. o«Dffohe*U>d ulo ohe»t.“ 

Bb«i^ P .n‘X«“ O0 ‘ l ° ler, “ 8 th ° B ’ aU 0i 



INDIA REFORM SOCIETY. 


On Saturday, the 12th of March, a Meeting of the 
Friends of India was held in Charles Street, 
St. James's Square, with a view of bringing public 
opinion to bear on the Imperial Parliament in the 
case of India so as to obtain due attention to the 
complaints and claims of the inhabitants of that vast 
empire. H. D. Seymour, Esq, M. P., having boen 
called,to the ohair, the following Resolutions were 
agreed to by the Meeting :— 

1. That the charaoter of the alterations to bo 
effected in the constitution of our Indian Government 
at the termination of the Bast India Company’s 
Charter Aot, on the 80th of April, 1854, is a ques¬ 
tion which demands the most ample and serious con¬ 
sideration, 

2. That although Oommittooa of both House of 
Parliament have been appointed, in conformity with 
the praotiea on eaoh preceding renewal of the Char¬ 
ter Aot, for tho purpose of investigating the nature 
and tho rosults of our Indian Administration, these 
Committees have boen appointed on the present 
occasion at a poriod so much later than usual, that 
the interval ot tiino remaining beforo the expiration 
of tho existing powors of the East India Company is 
too short to permit the possibility of oolleotring suoh 
.©videnoo as would show what alterations ore requir¬ 
ed in our Indian Government. 

Jhat the inquiry now being prosecuted by 
Oomroittees of tho Legislature will bo altogether 
nnsatifaotory if it bo confined to the evidence of 
ofljcials and ofservants.of the East India Company, 
and conducted-and terminated without reference to_ 
the petitions and wishes of the more intelligent of 
the natives of India. • 

•\ \ 4, That it is the duty of the friends of In din to 
insit upon a temporary Aot to oontinue the present 
Government of India for aperiod not exceeding bhree : 
/©W*s,:BO that time may be given for sueh'full inquiry 
©nd deliberation as will enable Parliament within that 

' / ** J 
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period to {legislate permanently for the future ad*- 
nunistration of our Indian Empire. 

5. That in order to obtain such a measure, this- 
Meeting constitutes itself an “ India Reform So¬ 
ciety/’ and names the undermentioned gentlemen as' 
a Committee. , 


T. Banks, Esq., M. F. 

J. Bell, Esq, M P. 

W. Biggs, Esq , M.P. 
J.F.B. Blackett, Esq. M.P 
Or. Bowyku, Esq., M.p. 

J. Bright, Esq., M.P. 

F. C. Brown, Esq 
H. A. Brock, Esq , M. P. 
Lieot.-Col J. M. CAUL¬ 
FIELD, M. P. 

J. Chektiiam, Esq, M.P. 
W. H. Clarke, Esq, 

J Crook, Esq , M.P. 

, J. Dioicinbon, Jon , Esq. 

M. Or. Fieldkn, Esq., M.P. 
Libut.-Grn,. Sir J. F. 
FitzgrraldiK.O.B., M.P. 
WR. S. Fitzgerald, Esq., 
U P. 

M. Forstrr, Esq. 

R„ Gardner, Esq , M P. 
Right. Hon. T.M. Gibson, 

' 

Viscount Goderich M.P*. 
(fi Hadeirld, Esq , M.P. 

W. Habcoort, Esq., 

Xj. Setworth, Esq., M.P. 


C. Hindley, Esq , M.P. 

T. Hont, Esq. 

E. J. Hotchins, Esq., M.P.* 
P. F. G J&HN8TONB, E'SQ.i 
M. Lrwin, Esq, 

F. Lucas, Esq , M.P. ,* 
T. McCullaoh, Esq. 

E. Miall, Esq, M.P. 

G. H. Moore, Esq., M P: 

B. Oliveira, Esq , M.P. - 
A. J. Otway, Esq, M.P. 

G. M. W. Peacocks, Esq., , 
M.P. 

Apbley Pbllatt, Esq,-. 
M.P: 

J. Pilkindton, Esq., M.P. 

J‘. G. Phillimorb, Esq.,. 

MiP. r ■ > 

T; Fbinn„Bsq-. M,P 

H. Reewe, Esq*, *.>>» ■ o‘\ 
W. Soholrtibld, Esq^M.Pi’: 
H. D. Seymour, Ebq., M.P.. 
W. D. Sbymoor,* Esq, M.P.. 
J. B. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

J. Sollivan, Esq 
G rT hompson, Esq , M.P.. * 

F. Warren, Esq. 


J. A. Wise, Esq., M.P. 


Correspondence on all matters connected with the- * 
Society to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, by> t « 
wbom. subscriptions will be received in aid of its object,. - * 
fk Z\ JOHN DICKINSON, Jun., Zon.Seo^y/. 

O&lftialtte® Rooms, Clarence Chamber*, 12, lUymaikoU- ^ k‘t*A 

W April 12th, 1853- 


TSDIAN STATISTICS, 

FROM REPORT ON INDIAN TERRITORIES FOR 1852. 

Area. Population. 


’(British States, square miles 
Native Btatee ditto 


677,752 

690,861 


99,409.902 

•62,859,061 


Grand Total . , 1,868,118 . . 161,768,953 

REVENUES AND CHARGES OF INDIA. 


Total Charges In Payments in 

Revenue. JndU. England. 

;1884.35 . . £18(062,887 £16,684,406,. £2,10:4,868 

1860-01 (estimated) . 25,540,629 2 3,502,062 2,717,180 

Total Cuargee. Surplus. Defiolt. 

1834-86 . . . £18,847,364 - £184,477 

1860-61 (eatimated) . 26,219,288 - 678,709 

INDIAN DEBT. 

Total Home Bond Grand 
Indian Debt. Debt- . Total. 

Amount of Debt on April 80, 1834 . £86,403,4 88 £3,623,237 £88,98 


Wmm 




-■Estimate of ditto for 1851 


47,877,734 3,899,600 51,77,284 


CU8TOMS REVENUE. 
For 1834-36, Net Produce 
Estimate for 1860-61 


MILITARY FORCE. 
Europeans. Natives. 


£1,317,862 

1,331,179 


Grand Total. 


? jH 

y.’ Ntj 




• 

. 'i. •; 


•1885 . . . 80,822 162,938 188,760 

- .1861 . , . 42,408 240,121 289,620 

INCREASE OF REVENUE FROM .OPi UM TRADE cilNOE 18-42.* 
OPIUM NETT RECEIPTS. 

ldil-42. 1842-48. 1848-44. 1844-46. 1846-46. 

£956,098. £1,478,046. £1,898,274. £3.044,988, £2,628,140. ■ 


1843-44. 1844-45. 1846-46. 

£1,898,274. £2.044,988, £2,628,140. ■ ■ 


18*6 47. ^r,„.1847-48. 1848-49, 1849-60. EtUmate 1850.51/ 

£2,705,813. £1,669,423. £2.007,902. £9.809,637. £2,700,062. 

•“ttls soaxoely necessity to obacrve how opportune thfe great eouroe 
of increase has proved towards defraying the extraordinary expenditure 
of India In the lost few years. ITa-i the not receipt* from oclam cotitfaucd 
ac tbeir average race during the fifteon year* prior to 1842-43, instead of 
being augmented to the extent s.ready seated, your Government must beve 
borrowed aeteocrores ;milliona sterling) more than ie Las dons to supply 
the annual deficiency, in a fluacciol point of view cbe prosperity of coe 
opium tn.de lias therefore boon most seasonable and eervlcoobie to the - 
interests of ludia. It should nevertheless^ regarded, from the ntany^g^H 
contingencies co wfaioh it is liablo, rather as un auxiliary to your permanent 
•KsouroeB than a certain; source of revenue whioh can be safely relied on,’ 1 ■ ; 

— financial Letter of the Court of Dlxaeten, dated October 2flth,1843. 
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Indian history Series. 

Hie $iy**-vl-Uutakh*rtn doecnbia^ the 
decline 'and dwnfaFH of the Moghul 
p’"£ ,re l l cransUtecI-/fromthe 

as? &“ @* °«»»( 

nUcory of Nadir Shah, by J, TOSa Fraser. , A 

H x*s t rl ; p,riae 3 «***• 

3 ‘^ Al “ m - b > W. Franklin. 
Pnoj throe Rupees, (out of jjrintl. 
HBtory °f 6ll e reign 6f Tipu Saltan, (rang, 
luted.from the.Persian, by Oolone! Miios 

PtBafi ®f ‘ three.'3) Rupees! 

PHoe iT ' SS Qf 

D hu°‘rho j? "°T 5 i q °~ s P°hation of On'de 

• By w. M, Torrens M, P. 
oio.h, g,!t letters. Price f our (4) R np9e ,. 

- ^1 d » undw “ Bure** 

oraoy. By Joh n -.Oiol,-mSon,/iia. Price 3 Rs, 

' £e s ± ve S ; at ;: 9 - Pna “ w «** 

. toe Stats and Government of India under 

K8 native rulers. Prioe four (4) aunaa. 

• ■ ..She Company and the' Crown. _-]3y ’Hen 

ft* 3 Ranees. 

1 P? '°y o{ /he Crown to- 

word? Iuclitk. By Mr,. John MahsolnvLad- 
low, Priee Three (3) Rupee*, : { . aa ; 

T Relations- 

wi^b India, By -Major Wingate. Priod • 

M tadia-(Weil on ..m 
. Hiss of the.Christian power in (India) fly 

- Mr ' *»• Ksus'turi B. A. Prioe Rs. 8. ' 
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: \ '7 HISTORICAL WORKS BY. * 

MAJOR 13. D. BASU, I. M, S. (RET.) { 

. I. Story of Safcara,. Edited by Rarrwmanda j 
Ohabfcorji, Price 10 (ten) Rupees. 

• 2.- Rise of tfid Ohrtyfcifra Powor in India, Yols,.- 

I—Y. PmeT\ventyfive.(25)liapooa.- 
2A. .^ndex fco above, Price Re. 3. j\J 

V 3* History of Hdaoafcmn In India (hide? the rul$| 
*T* r '. ' >f the East) India Company. Price Hu, 2’i 

• flB. 8. 

■ A, Rain of India Trade and Industries. Prioe 

Two R a P 069 * 

5 . l'he Colonisation of Lidia by Europeans, 
Price Two.(2) Rupees. 

Consolidation of the Christian. Fotfer i 
. vl^dk.: Pries Re. 1 as. ?. 


OTHER-WORKS by 

MAJOR R. T). BASU, I M. S. (RET.) V. 


Indian Medioinal. Phmtg—with over 1,0001 
Plates. Price Us. 27fi.\ ’ 


2. Diabetes MallrCua and i6s Diofcobic Treatttmftj \ 
vuitUn Uh n. r iv.r = 


Fourteenth'.Edition. Edited by Dr. L; M,r 
Bfiso M. B. (Cal.) Prioe He. 2. 

3. Culture. Prico One Rapoo and Eight > 

annas, . • 

4. My 9cjourn in England. (In the Preae), vf j 


PaniTtf JDhQThOMhwarf Aihr*m, BaUdargftij, A\hthUiti$ f 
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